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THE HARVARD TESTS in 
BACKGROUND IN SOCIAL STUDIES 





the social studies. 


after many exhaustive studies. 
each $.60 per pad of thirty copies. 





These tests provide an accurate and practical way of measuring 
the factual background of a high-school student in any one of 
They have been developed under the 
direction of the Harvard Graduate School of Education, and 
were prepared in their present form by an expert in the field 
of social studies, Tyler Kepner, of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
Two tests, Forms A and B, 
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TEACHERS’ MANUAL 


to accompany 
McKinley, Howland, and Dann’s 


World History in the Making $1.92 


World History Today 1.92 


2 

TT’HIS little book simplihes the work of 

the teacher in presenting the history 
covered in these two textbooks. It gives 
suggestions for teaching the pupils how 
to study and make outlines and it con- 
tains lists of projects, books for collateral 
reading, summaries, and answers to the 


Localized Questions in the two textbooks. 


Price $0.60 
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STUDENT'S WORKBOOKS 
Directed History 
Study 
By C. C. Scheck & M. A. Orton 
Am using extensively in my history work. The 


most helpful study aid I’ve ever known anything 
about.—Juntor High School Teacher, Pennsylvania 


The 


\ ice 


Just the thing for junior high school work. 
extensive map-work is very essential.—A 
Principal, Washington 

Puts “pep” and vigor in the classroom work \ 
High School Principal, Maryland 

The problem approach, exact page references, 
word-study, conclusions, ete., are material aids to the 
teacher.—A Normal Sclool Teacher, Wisconsin 

Constructive work that should prove invaluable 
in the hands of the pupil. Head of Department of 
Soctal Studies, High School, Massachusetts 

The orderly presentation and development of the 
problems meets requirements. The boys can dig 
out their information readily under the direction 
offered.—A Preparatory School Teacher, New York 


Send for further information 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Ancient History 


The sweep of history 
periods of Oriental, Greek and 
Roman Ascendancy, with its co- 
incident cultural history, is clearly 
in sight at every contact with this 
series The task of adequately 
representing Ancient History in its 
various industrial, social and politi- 
cal phases has been admirably 
accomplished by confining one 
author to that particular phase in 
which he has become an authority 
by reason of years of specialization. 
Chus in this series is brought to you 
not the viewpoint of one historian, 
but the viewpoint of three of the 
nation’s foremost historians and 
teachers 


through the 


Prices for Complete Sets 
$3675 to $93.75 


=e 


Medieval-Modern History 


Designed and constructed since the 
World War, this series emphasizes 
in a welcome manner the social and 
economic features as well as the 
military. In order to understand 
Modern European History, it must 
be considered in the light of its 
relation to Medieval History. That 
this series has satisfied a great need 
is attested to by the unanimous 
endorsement accorded by historians 
and teachers alike 


Prices for Complete Sets 
$47 50 to $124.50 
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The task of adequately represent- 
ing Medieval and Modern Eu- 
ropean History has in this series 
been delegated to three outstand- 
ing historians whose combined 
efforts have produced a series 
never before equalled. The pub- 
lishers have spared no expense in 
making these maps historically 
correct, pedagogically sound and 
mechanically perfect. 


Superb Coloring 


Beauty in coloring is one of the 
outstanding features of these 
maps. No expense has _ been 
spared to insure a richness, depth 
and beauty of color which has 
been maintained throughout by 
eight separate runs in the lith- 
ography process. This series 
represents perhaps the largest 
initial investment ever made by 
any publisher in a series of class- 
room maps, either geographical 
or historical. Yet large scale 
production has resulted in a price 
low by any comparison 


Two Manuals 


One for the Ancient History set, 
the other for the Medieval and 
Modern set, these two manuals 
are of great practical assistance 
to teachers in focusing pupil at- 
tention upon significant historical 
facts. These manuals serve to 
illustrate to you the many ways 
of maintaining student interest 
and enthusiasm throughout the 
whole recitation 


Send for Free W-K-H Booklet No. F-2 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. (ion) 2249 Calumet Ave. Chicago 


WEBSTER - KNOWLTON - HAZEN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY MAPS 


¢ Early and Modern History 
European history was already pro- 
nounced before the World War. 
Since then it has become an imper- 
ious demand, for knowledge of the 
historical background of _ that 
epochal struggle is indispensable to 
the educated citizen. 

The Committee on Social Studies 
and the Committee on History re- 
porting to the National Educational 
Association have both recommended 
that an entire year be devoted to a 
course in "Modern History” from 
the latter part of the Seventeenth 
Century to the present age. Under 
the new division the period pre- 
ceding the beginning of the 18th 
century is called “Early European 
History.” 

The maps selected to cover these 
early and modern periods are 
typical of the rfection which 
marks the entire Webster-Knowlton- 
Hazen Series 


Prices for Complete Sets 
$33.50 to $102.75 
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World History 


For those pupils in the high schools 
who can spend but one year on 
history other than American, many 
schools are now offering a unitary 
course in World History. To 
correlate with this course a very 
careful selection of 32 of the 
Webster-Knowlton-Hazen History 
Maps has been made. This set is 
the very cream of the W-K-H 
Series and carries along the social, 
economic and political development 
of human progress in all of its 
essential movements. 


Prices for Complete Sets 
$58.00 to $144.00 
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Side Lights : 


on our 


: Social and Economic 





























History 


Edited by S. E. FORMAN 


This is a book of readings intended to supplement the formal high school textbook 
in United States history. It is especially well adapted for use with Dr. Forman’s 
“Advanced American History” and “The Rise of American Commerce and Industry.”’ 
Its most distinguishing features are its exclusion of distinctly military and political 
topics and its discriminating choice of material dealing with phases of the social and 
economic life that are of special significance in their relations to national events. A 
reading of the selections here presented will bring the pupil closer to an understanding 


] of the true reasons why so much that happened in our national life came about as it did. 
Octavo 216 pages Price $2.25 
353 Fourth Avenue TH EK ¢ ‘E NTU RY CO 2126 Prairie Avenue 
New York : , sald Chicago 














AMERICA IN THE MAKING 


Chadsey .*. Weinberg .*. Miller 





BOOK I: FOUNDING THE NATION 
BOOK II: GROWTH OF THE NATION 


History as a dramatic narrative. 





The story of American civilization 
flows out of the story of old world 
civilization, and the history of the 
new country is interpreted in its 
relation to world history. The story 
is visualized throughout the book in 
a new type of illustration. For 
seventh, eighth, and ninth years. 
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2 REMARKABLE OFFERS 


HARPER’S 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of UNITED STATES 
HISTORY 
Subscription Price $32.50 


Our Special Price $9.95 


The Only Encyclopedia of American History 


This set is the only American History Encyclopedia 
in existence. The alphabetical arrangement makes 
it easy to find information on any point in American 
history, merely by turning to the word. 


The Most Eminent Historians Write on 
Their Own Specialties 


[t is impossible for any one man to know thorough- 
ly all phases of American history. The encyclopedic 
form makes it possible to have a number of great 
historians each write on the phase which he knows 
best. Some of the famous contributors are John 
Fiske, Albert Bushnell Hart, Woodrow Wilson, 
Goldwin Smith, Moses Coit Tyler, Edward C. 
Bourne, Alfred T. Mahan. 


Over Three Thousand Illustrations 

There are more than 3000 illustrations including 
pictures in color by such famous artists as Howard 
Pyle and Frederic Remington; portraits of Presi- 
dents and famous Statesmen, comprehensive maps 
at important periods. 

Offered at Less Than Cost! 

There are only a few sets left and to close them 
out, we are offering them at less than 1-3 of the 
subscription price. These sets are brand new and 
packed in wooden boxes. The books 944 x6% 
inches in size, are very durably bound in cloth, 

We absolutely guarantee salisfaction or your 
money back on all purchases made from us. 


Write for Bargain Catalog No. H. O. 196 contain- 
ing hundreds of other bargains in Gift Books. 





EIGHT YEARS 
with 
WILSON’S CABINET 
(1913-1920) 


By DAVID F. HOUSTON 
Formerly Sec’y of Agriculture 
and Sec’y of the Treasury 


2 volumes, profusely illustrated, very well printed in 
large clear type and containing complete index. 


Brand New 


Published (1926) at $10.00 
Our Special Price $1.98 


(Carriage charges extra) 


“DAVID F. HOUSTON KNOWS MORE ABOUT 
WOODROW WILSON AND THE WILSON AD- 
MINISTRATION THAN ANY OTHER LIVING 
MAN. Secretary of Agriculture from 1913 to 1920 
and Secretary of the Treasury in 1920 and 1921, he 
was Wilson’s closest friend in the Cabinet. He saw 
the President oftener and talked with him more 
intimately than any other member of the Adminis- 
tration. Others consulted the Chief about their own 
departments; Llouston conversed with him on every 
subject that occupied public attention.” 

“Nothing comparable to the Houston Memoirs, 
which include the innermost details of the whole 
Wilson regime, has been available heretofore.” 


Limited Number 
Order at Once! 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(Established 1884) 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. and Mgr. 


POSS eS OSS SE OSES SSS SE SESSSSSSESESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESHSSSESSESSSSSSSS 


Please send me a set of the Subscription Edition 
of Harper’s Encyclopedia at $9.95, plus carriage 
charges from New York. 
Name 
Address 
City State 


Occupation 


Please send me a set of “Eight Years With 
Wilson’s Cabinet” at $1.98, plus carriage charges 
from New York City. 
Name 
Address. 

Caty.... State 


Occupation. . 
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McKinley’s Wall Outline Maps 


Sizes 32 x 44 and 32 x 48 Inches 


The Wall Outline Maps show the coast-lines and rivers of the countries and 
continents, and usually, the present boundaries of states, together with the lines of 
latitude and longitude. They contain no lettering or names. They are printed upon 
a specially manufactured paper of neutral tint and very strong texture, the best 
possible material for the purpose. Two gummed suspension rings are furnished with 
each map. (Extra rings, 10 cents a dozen). 


Price. 25 centseach. (Postage or expressage extra). 


(Maps of Philadelphia and of Pennsylvania, 30 cents each). 


Uses of the Wall Outline Maps 


Map Construction in Class. While the students recite, or color their desk maps 
and outline atlases, the constructive work can be done with crayon or chalk by the 
instructor, or by students under the teacher’s direction and class criticism. 


Finished Maps Prepared in Advance. Finished maps illustrating facts not readily 
accessible in atlases or other forms may be presented to the class by students or teachers. 


To Record the Progress of the Class. In United States History a map may be affixed 
to the wall to show the accessions of territory as they are reached; another may be used 
to record the action with reference to slavery; another the admission of new states, etc. 
A Roman history class can show the growth of Roman territory. 


Permanent Sets of Maps. At a small expense teachers or scholars can prepare sets 
of colored geographical or historical maps, and preserve them for permanent use. 


Exhibition Purposes. The Wall Outline Maps have been used in school exhibitions, 
in missionary meetings, in Sunday Schools, and in large public exhibitions. 


LIST OF WALL OUTLINE MAPS 


The World (Mercator’s Uni . State boundaries and England 
Projection). nited States. { yhysical features. British Isles. 
jecti phy 
Europe, (boundaries of 1921). United States (State boundaries only). France and England. 
Europe, (boundaries of 1914). Eastern United States. Greece and Aégean Sea. 
Asia. New England. Italy. 
Africa. Middle Atlantic States Central Europe. 
North America. South Atlantic States. Eastern World (Greece to 
South America. Mississippi Valley Northern Section. India). 
Australia. Mississippi Valley Southern Section Palestine. 
Pacific Coast and Plateau States. Roman Empire. 
Eastern Virginia and Maryland (for Balkan Region. 


Civil War.) 
Philadelphia (price 30 cents). 
Pennsylvania (price 30 cents). 


Cross Ruled Co-ordinate Paper —Wall Size 


Sheets of stout paper 32 x 48 inches, ruled in both directions, with blocks one-quarter 
inch square; serviceable in classes in economics, geography and history for depicting 
lines and curves of growth or development. They may also be used for constructing 
chronological charts for history classes. 


Price. The same as Wall Outline Maps. 





McKinley Publishing Co. - - - - 1623 Ranstead Street 
Philadelphia 
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Why Not Use a Complete Series 


* 9 ° 
in History and Civics 
The Nation s History as Well as in Other Subjects? 


New Edition WOODBURN & MORAN'S 
By 


Histories and Civics 





LEONARD and JACOBS 


Finders and Founders of the New World $ .92 


Grade 4 or 5 


The Makers of America 1.08 

Grade 5 or 6 

Bevi ee . 

Teaching Helps mene” sees Sor! ry ir States 1.30 
° Si li ° Introduction to American History 1.12 

Attractiveness implicity Grade 6 or 7 
Elementary American History 1.56 

Grade 7-8 
The American Community 1.48 
comene Grades 7, 8, Jr. HS 


Active Citizenship 1.32 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY Grade 7 or 8 


New civics text for one term course 





1 Park Avenue 6 Park Street 2626 Prairie Avenue Ready in February 
New York Boston Chicago 
149 New Montgomery Street LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
‘San Francisco NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 





























For early publication 


CIVILIZATION IN EUROPE 


by J. Salwyn Schapiro and Richard B. Morris 


Part Il. Ancient and Medieval Times 
Part If. Modern Times in Europe 


Pan L. of this history for secondary schools presents an account of mankind in Europe from 
the earliest days to the close of the Seventeenth Century. Emphasis is placed upon cultural 
achievements, economic conditions, and the development of society. The importance of law 
is stressed, and the work, ideals, and accomplishments of the common man receive due 
attention. The position of woman and her social and intellectual status in ancient and medieval 
times are fittingly described. 


Part IL. “Modern Times in Europe,” treats of Europe since 1789. It discusses political, 
social, and economic events and their leading actors, with the intention of giving students 
the proper perspective of the various elements in human life that have determined the recent 
history of Europe. 


Boston HOUGHTON MIFFLIN San 


New York 


<a COMPANY — 
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American Life and Ideals 


as revealed through five 
leading high-school textbooks 


CONDUCT AND CITIZENSHIP 


by Edwin C. Broome and Edwin W. Adams 
















A textbook in civics written on the principle that character education 
and training for citizenship are identical processes, that the person with 
the highest ideals, with the best principles of life and conduct, who is 
best disposed toward his neighbors, will be the best citizen. The subjects 
discussed include: the American’s inheritance, American citizenship, the 
good citizen at home, school, work, play, etc., the prevention and control 
of disease, guarding the home, the fundamental law of the land, the e 


a ’ 
as Seer oe . 

















organization and function of the government, etc. “The distinguishing 
mark of the text is its note of idealistic moral training.” 


Price $1.20 


THE NEW CIVICS 
Revised Edition 
By Roscoe Lewis AsHLEy 


This book, planned for upper high 
school years, is designed to prepare 
young Americans for intelligent citizen- € ) 
ship. The subject is approached from 7 
the standpoint of the rights and duties 
which grow out of one’s relation to the 
various social units. Vital national and 
international problems are discussed. 


Price $1.60 


GENERAL SOCIAL SCIENCE 
By Ross L. Finney 


The objective of this book for junior- 
high-school grades, is to help young 
students work out a sound philosophy 
of individual and social life. The author 
treats the individual as a member of a 
big group and discusses his use and 
value to society. Throughout he 


stresses “teamwork” as the touchstone A 


of success as a citizen. 


Price $1.60 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 





School Review. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVICS 
The Community of Nations 
By Pitman B. 

West 
This timely volume combines the fun- 
damentals of civil government, inter- 
national law, and comity among na- 
tions. It includes an extensive account 
of the origin, functions, and structure 
of the League of Nations. The book 
forms an admirable supplement to the 
study of American civics. 

Price $1.60 


Potrer & Roscoe L. 


ELEMENTS OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
An Introduction to the Study of Life in 
Human Society 

By Henry Pratt Farrcuitp 

A distinctly original presentation of the 
fundamentals of social science for later 
years in high school. In informal re- 
freshing style it introduces the pupil to 
the various branches of this broad field. 
The most noteworthy feature of the 
book is the “‘cartoon” illustrations. 

Price $1.68 


New York 
Boston 


Chicago 
Dallas 


Atlanta 
San Francisco 
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Revision of World War History 


BY ROBERT C. BINKLEY, NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Historical revisions are commonplaces of our intel- 
lectual life. They are the usual fruit of historical 
research in any field; to furnish them is the ordinary 
duty which historians are trained to do and paid for 
doing. Enlightened men have nowhere held that 
the history of the World War was exempt from revi- 
It was always to be expected that the notions 
about the war which prevailed while the war was in 
progress would be modified in time. One of the very 
phrases which was most common in the presentation 
of war “history will prove this,” 
“history will confirm that,” constituted a tacit rec 
ognition of the reviewing and revising function of 
history as applied to the World War. 


s10n. 


propaganda: 


At the present time the harvest of revisions is 
beginning to come in. There is a tendency to use the 
word “revision” as a special term to designate one 


particular view of a specifie problem of war history ; 
namely, that the Allied Powers were “responsible” 
for ‘starting’ the But actual revision is in 
progress all along the line, and affects all aspects of 
war history. Coincidentally there is a renewal of 
popular interest in the World War, as the theatre and 
the press attest. The situation leads us to inquire 
what general course revision seems to be taking, and 
how our new view of the World War is likely to differ 
from the older views. 

We are prone to envisage the progress of the 
revision of war history as a kind of dragon-slaying 
adventure wherein successive propaganda-fed war 
legends are overcome by the champions of truth. 
This imagery becomes misleading if we attempt to 
use it in constructing a picture of the rewriting of 
the history of the war as a whole. The revisions 
which attract most attention are those in which history 
controverts what our war-time propagandists pre 
dicted it would confirm. But these items give us no 
adequate clue to the general content of revisionism, 
for the same judgments which revise our own pre 
vious views may confirm views previously held else- 


war. 


where. Thus the thesis on war guilt now championed 
by Harry Elmer Barnes passes as _ revision § in 


America, but is in Germany a confirmation of one 
of the oldest German theories.’ 

To the historian the revision of war history involves 
more than the mere reversing of views which were 
once officially propagated, more than the exposing of 
popular errors. The most important revisions arc 
likely to relate to matters upon which there has been 
no official propaganda, or upon which no well-defined 


belief has ever existed. Our experience with the 


rewriting of the history of other great events—the 


French Revolution for instance—is more enlighten- 
ing than the metaphor of the dragon hunt in helping 
us to envisage what the new conception of the World 
War is to be. 

What light does French Revolution history throw 
upon World War history? There has been plenty 
of dragon-slaying in the historiography of the French 
Revolution. It has been proved, for instance, that 
the Bastille was not stormed by the partisans of the 
Third Estate who later assumed responsibility and 
took credit for having stormed it, but by a mob 
against which the Third Estate were at the moment 
arming themselves. This new knowledge has not 
greatly altered our view of the Revolution, nor has 
it affected the enthusiasm with which the French 
continue to celebrate Bastille Day as their national 
holiday. The more noteworthy changes in our con- 
ception of the French Revolution have been changes 
in evaluation. The Revolution was both an episode 
in French politics and a movement in the institutional 
life of Europe. Its significance as a European move- 
ment has increased at the expense of its significance 
as an episode in French politics. Considered as an 
event in French politics, the Revolution was both a 
violent change from tradition and a consummation 
of a traditional policy. It got rid of the monarchy, 
but it carried on the work of the monarchy in the 
unification of France. Its continuity with French 
tradition has come to be regarded as more important 
than its discontinuity. Meanwhile such colorful 
events as the Fall of the Bastille, the Tennis Court 
oath, or the Terror have been slipping into the back- 
ground. These re-evaluations have resulted in part 
from the work of historians in gleaning new informa- 
tion from the records of the Revolution, and in part 
from a change in our practical interest in this great 
historical event. It is not to be expected that the 
substance of war history revision will resemble the 
revision of French Revolutionary history, but the 
method is the same. It will be a matter of verify- 
ing and interpreting. There will be a checking of 
new evidence upon questions of fact, which will 
increase our store of information on the events of 
the war, and there will also be re-evaluations and 
changes of emphasis, so that events which once 
seemed significant will appear inconsequential, and 
facts which were once regarded as trivial will assume 
importance. There will be a hunting down of 
legends and errors, and there will also be such a 
shifting of attention that some legends may well be 
forgotten before they are refuted. 

Rapid progress is being made in gathering and 
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verifying information on the war. The apparatus of 
records available for this work is incredibly exten- 
sive, including both published materials and govern- 
ment archives. Most of the government archives are 
still closed to research workers, except as the various 
governments authorize the special preparation of 
histories which digest certain portions,” but published 
materials—newspapers, books, and periodicals—are 
being gathered and made accessible in libraries all 
over the world and especially in four great depots of 
war records, in France England, Germany, and 
America.* The abundance of accessible material has 
drawn so many scholars into this rich new field of 
research, and has led to so copious a production of 
monographs, that the war has been called a godsend 
to the historians. This historical writing has accel 
erated a movement of thought which, principally for 
other reasons, had already begun to reinterpret the 
war. 

The starting-point of a general reinterpretation is 
found in the rather elaborate constructions on the 
meaning of the war which were propagated while 
the war was in progress. ‘These theories now strike 
us as fantastic; in recalling them we feel a curious 
uneasiness at the memory that we ever believed in 
them at all. For we then conceived that there were 
vast trends of universal history of which the war 
was the supreme and final conflux or consummation. 
General history courses in American universities were 
rechristened as courses in “war issues.’ The princi 
ple of mind was said to be in conflict with the princi 
ple of matter, order was in struggle with anarchy, 
right with might, culture with barbarism. A pro 
found cosmic significance attributed by the 
spokesmen of each belligerent to the issue of the 
conflict. The outmoded and intellectually degrading 
practice of turning history into metaphysics had 
come again into vogue. From all this we have now 
fortunately drifted away. ‘That quaint text, “The 
great war for civilization,’ which stands embossed 
on the victory medal which was issued to every 
soldier of the Allied armies, now brings a smile to 
the lips of a thoughtful veteran. The old catechwords 
no longer arouse us to any feeling, except perhaps 
the feeling of wonder that they could ever have meant 
so much to us. 

The principal reason for the collapse of our earlier 
interpretation of the war is of course the fact that 
the war is over, that the problem of winning it no 
longer confronts us, that we are not pressed every 
day for some formula by which we can rationalize 
the carrying on of the war. 
actual need for beliefs that would call forth effort 
beliefs indulged in, and 
against them no cold demonstrations of facts could 
prevail. 


was 


So long as there was 


toward victory these were 
These beliefs are passing, partly because 
they are contradicted by new information, but chiefly 
because they no lonver 
interest in the war. 

This does not that the war no longer has 
practical interest for us, but only that the basis of 
our interest in it has shifted. 


answer to any practical 
mean 


We are not bothering 





about winning the war, but about a host of problems 
which claim descent from the war. Why do girls 
bob their hair, we now ask, and why is the younger 
generation wild? Because of the war. Why is 
European credit bad, and why is there a shortage of 
houses in London and New York? The war. There 
seems to be no limit to the number of our difficulties 
which originated in the war, and it is almost a matter 
of convention that every essay on a current social, 
political or economic problem must include a para 
graph of explanation showing how the problem was 
complicated as a result of the world catastrophe. 

Underlying these two kinds of interest in the war 
are two very different conceptions of the war itself: 
the older conception of a drama of conflict, the newer 
conception of a period of revolutionary change. It 
the war is conceived as a drama of conflict the 
important thing about it is whether one or the other 
side is going to win, but if the war is conceived as a 
period of revolutionary change, then the fact of 
victory may appear less important than other facts. 
Bobbed hair, bad credit, housing shortage, dictator 
ships, communist parties—these and innumerable 
other fruits of the war appeared among victors and 
vanquished alike. ‘They were not created by defeat, 
nor averted by victory. 

The distinction between these two conceptions of 
the World War is a matter of emphasis. The war 
was unquestionably both a conflict and a movement! 
in the world’s life. Neither of these characters can 
be denied to it, but the difference in emphasis is not 
insignificant. For instance, according to the conflict 
view the disintegration of the political authority of 
the Hapsburgs in the fourth year of the war is 
important in so far as it contributed to the victory of 
the Western defeat of 
According to the revised view this fact is important 
chiefly because it led to the Balkanization of Central 
Europe. 


Powers and the Germany. 


If the war is regarded primarily as a con 
flict, then events derive their importance from the 
contribution they make to victory or defeat; if it is 
they 
importance primarily from the permanence of the 
changes they effect. 


regarded as a_ revolution § then derive their 


The histories now available, so far as they attempt 
any general interpretation of the war, use the con 
There is a five-volums 
George H. Allen, in which the 


ception of a drama of conflict. 
history,’ edited by 
story of the conflict is presented in accordance wit! 
one of the propaganda views of the meaning of thi 
war, as follows: 
Book One. 
Book 
Forces. 
Book Three. 
mination. 
Book Four. 
Book Five. 


Causes and Motives. 
Two. The Mobilization of the Moral and Physical 
The Original German Plan and Its Cul 


The Wavering and Balance of Forces. 
The Triumph of Democracy. 


A four-volume work by Col. John Buchan describes 
the conflict as a purely military episode, a siege of 


Central Europe by the world: 
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Book One. 

Book Two. 
1915-16]. 

Book Three. The great sallies [Russian, Italian, and 
West Front offensives, 1917-1918]. 

Book Four. The surrender. 


Karly war maneuvers [1914]. 
The beleaguered fortress [trench warfare, 


It is not to be expected that historians will abandon 
this conception, for it is very much more difficult to 
tell a coherent and accurate story of a period of 
revolutionary change than to give an account of a 
conflict. Moreover, there are certain considerations 
in the field of aesthetics which exercise a constant 
pressure toward giving all historical writing a con 
flict aspect. A narrative must create suspense in 
order to be interesting, and must be woven on a 
thread of conflict in order to create suspense. 

If the revised war history were already written— 
if a new synthesis on the war had already been 
carried out in detail—it would remain for us here to 
set forth the plan of the new history for comparison 
with the outlines of other histories; but the new 
history of the war is not yet in being. Our only 
clue to its specific character lies in certain deductions 
which we can make from the change in the character 
of our interest in the war. We can sketch roughly 
the probable consequences of conceiving the war as a 
period of change rather than as a drama of conflict. 
Further than this we cannot go. 

Assuming, then, that the war is chiefly important 
to us because of the changes it has brought about 
and the unsolved problems it has left upon our hands, 
how will this conception be reflected in the redraft 
ing of war history? The most obvious result will be 
that the war period will be held to extend beyond 
the time of the signing of the armistice with Ger 
many on November 11, 1918. Instead of thinking 
of the World War as an event ended by the armistice 
or the signing of the Treaty of Versailles, we will 
think of it as extending through a period to which 
the armistice a mid-point, a point of 
maximum intensity, but not a termination. 

It is difficult to make this revision in the period- 


stands as 


ization of war history so long as the war is regarded 
as a drama of conflict, for the armistice with Ger- 
many suggests itself as the natural ending of a 
dramatic story. This was the supreme moment of 
the military or moral conflict. Thereafter the 
importance of military operations rapidly subsided, 
the moral significance of the victory became rapidly 
more obscure, even the alignments distinguishing 
protagonists from antagonists became more or less 
confused. The events which followed the armistice 
are an anti-climax to the drama of the World War, 
but they are an intimate part of the era of world 
reorganization. 

It is not necessary to deny the importance of the 
armistice and the Treaty of Versailles in order to 
show that, from the revisionist point of view, they 
cannot stand as the close of the war period. Juridic 
ally speaking, there was no peace with Hungary till 
1920, with Russia till 1922. Peace between 
Germany and the United States was not made until 


nor 


1923, and the Turkish peace waited till 1924. From 
the military point of view it is equally clear that the 
war continued beyond the armistice with Germany. 
The Poles call their part of the World War “the war 
of 1918-1921"; the Red Army which the Bolsheviki 
organized in 1918 was on active service for a longer 
period than the Czarist army which mobilized in 
1914 and dissolved in 1917. The territorial reor- 
ganization of Europe was not an event which took 
place in the period 1914-1918; it was an event which 
occupied the period 1916-1924. In 1916 the organ- 
ization of a new Poland made the first step away 
from the old political geography of Europe. In 
1917-1918 Western Russia was broken up by Ger- 
many; in 1918-1919 Central Europe was reorganized 
by the Allied Powers; in 1919-1921 the Baltic region 
was given a permanent settlement by the Allies on 
the one hand and Russia on the other; in 1920-1923 
the reintegration of Russia was accomplished in the 
Ukraine, in Siberia, and in the Caucasus; in 1923 
and 1924 the finishing touches were given in the 
Near East. None of these events can be assigned to 
2 “post-war” period; a place must be found for them 
in the panorama of revolution to which they belong. 

The considerations which indicate the probability 
of a revision in our notion of the “war period” sug- 
gest also the direction which certain changes of 
emphasis may take. For instance, the failure to 
bring about a “peace without victory” in 1916-1917 
may come to be regarded as a more revolutionary 
fact in European history than the failure to settle by 
diplomatic means the crisis of July, 1914. It was 
in the winter of 1916-1917 that the old Europe 
cracked under the war strain. The new governments 
in Allied countries, military conscription in England, 
industrial conscription in Germany, revolution in 
Russia date from this critical season. It was this 
winter that saw the final gesture which brought the 
new world into the war. The European war did not 
become a world war, nor the world war become a 
world revolution, until after 1916. 

It is also quite probable that there will be a 
re-evaluation of the history of the origin of the war. 
This portion of war history is at the present time 
drawn somewhat out of focus by a controversy which 
is perfectly comprehensible in itself, but none the 
less misleading so far as general war history revision 
is concerned. 

Those who have hitherto written most copiously on 
the origin of the war have treated it as a problem of 
assessing responsibilities. The inquiry has tended to 
be a naive searching after guilty parties. This is 
the traditional formulation of the problem of war 
origins. The question was raised in this form in 
1914, and in this form it is being discussed today. 
The discussion obviously belongs to the fact-inquiry 
phase of war history revision. How then is_ it 
related to the general reinterpretation of the war? 

Unfortunately the war origins question has never 
been taken out of politics. Its close connection with 
the Reparations problem always colors it. The 
threads of causation which led to the 


war were 
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intricately twined, and no one hand held all of them. 
To make out a case proving that Poincaré or the 
Kaiser “started the war’ requires a straining of 
evidence which a historian would not engage in, were 
it not for the bearing his conclusion has on certain 
sections of the Treaty of Versailles. ‘The Repara- 
tions and War Crimes sections of the treaty were 
predicated, in theory, upon German war guilt. If it 
is shown that Poincaré and Izvolsky were primarily 
responsible for the war, then the conclusion must be 
drawn that it is unjust to compel the German people 
to pay reparations to France. ‘This consideration is 
today the principal one which keeps the war guilt 
question in the old rut. The problem is primarily 
legal and political rather than historical; neverthe 
less the findings made for legal and political pur 
poses have some importance in the historiography of 
the war. 

For the exculpation of Germany 
some confirmatory service in the general reinterpre 
tation of war history. It further discredits 
fantastic propagandist explanations of war issues 
which are already fallen of their own weight. The 
war guilt of Germany was an important element in 
that theory of the war which is embossed on our 
victory medals. Of course, if everything that was 
said about the deeper meaning of the war had been 
true, then the question, who precipitated the armed 
conflict, would have been a merely incidental matter. 
If the Western Allies had really been representatives 
of all virtue, and the Central Powers the protago 
nists of iniquity, then it might have been a commend 
able thing for the righteous voluntarily to take up 
arms against the wicked. If the problem of “extir 
pating Prussian militarism” had really been the kind 
of a problem that was described to us during the 
war, then any Poincaré or Izvolsky who initiated a 
war to destroy it might well be praised for his 
perspicacity and courage. The exculpation of Ger 
many has had an important effect, but not the 
decisive effect, in overturning these theories of the 
meaning of the war. These were beliefs that could 
not survive the subsiding of war excitement. ‘They 
collapsed as soon as they ceased to fulfil the useful 
function of heating our fighting blood. The 
evidence on war guilt merely scatters salt on the 
ruins. 

No matter what general conception of the war is 


accomplishes 


those 


new 


entertained, there will always be a problem of war 
origins; but the problem may be formulated in many 
different ways. 
an episode of conflict should be that we inquire, in 
investigating its origin, how it came about that the 
conflict took place at all. 
the war as a period of change should be that we 
inquire further how it was pre-determined that the 
yar, coming as it did, should take the course it fol 


The result of conceiving the war as 


The result of conceiving 


lowed rather than other and should 
result in the consequences we now attribute to it 
rather than in other lor 
instance, the pre-war military plans of the Russian 


and German General Staffs 


some course, 


some 


consequences, 


have two kinds of his 


torical significance in that they were important el 
ments in the situation which determined that th. 
war was to occur, and also decisive factors in shaping 
the course that the war was to take after it started. 
They helped to bring it about that Germany declared 
war on Russia and France, and they also pre-deter 
mined the fields of the first great battles and gave to 
the war map of Europe certain contours which it 
held for four years. Both of these aspects of the 
military preparation for war fall naturally into the 
field of war origins. Again, the pre-war movement 
for national unity among the South Slavs has a two 
fold bearing on the war. It furnished the incident 
which precipitated the war, and resulted in impor 
tant political-geographical changes in the course of 
the war. Both of these aspects of the pan-Serb 
movement come properly under the head of 
When our attention is diverted from the 
formulation of the problem of 
origins, we will probably come to look more carefully 


war 
origins. 
criminal-law war 
in the pre-war period for the origins of the results 
of the war. And that will be the new 
of the problem. 


formulation 


These suggestions as to the probable content of a 
revised war history——its new periodization, its new 
evaluations, its new emphasis in the story of war 
origins—rest necessarily on speculative foundations. 
But the speculation is not idle and gratuitous. It 
may turn out to be wrong, but it is not concocted out 
of thin air. In fact 
rewriting of history which it has been necessary to 


these are conclusions on thé 


reach in order to solve some very definite and prac 
tical problems in collecting and organizing records 
from which war history is to be written. 

trained to value of 
judgments on the general revision of history, and to 
with much 
especially those relating to the work of “the his 
torians of the future.” 
cannot share this attitude, because they are charged 


Historians are suspect the 


receive circumspection all predictions, 


But librarians and archivists 


with the duty of preserving the records which the 
historian of the future is to use. 
them an almost unlimited quantity of material in 
which contemporary life is recorded; most of this 
must be 
inaccessible, but some of it can be 


They have before 


lost, or else remain scattered, buried or 
preserved and 
There 
must be some criterium by which to select the mate 
rial which is to be preserved and made useful, dis 
tinguishing it material which is to he 
discarded or ignored. This problem of evaluation 
archivists and librarians today 


is the same that will press upon historians tomorrow 


organized for the convenience of historians. 


from the 


which presses upon 
The great depots of war records have each found it 
necessary to formulate in a rather definite way its 
conception of the war, of the scope of the war period, 
and of the relative importance of various aspects of 
The Musée de la Guerre first planned its 
work in the thought that the war period extended 
from August, 1914, to June, 1919. but after a 
it came to conceive the period as extending beyond 
1919. ; 


the war. 
time 


The Imperial War Museum conceives the war 
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as a great act of co-operation and sacrifice on the 
part of the British peoples, the memory of which 
act it purposes to perpetuate. ‘The Hoover War 
Library has made use of a conception of the war 
which conforms roughly to that which has been set 
forth in this article, namely: 


1. That the world war is chiefly important for us as a 
period of rapid institutional transition, a period in which 
present-day problems originated or assumed new forms. 

2, That-the war, as a period of transition or origins, 
must be conceived as extending beyond the year 1918, so 
that the armistice with Germany is considered the mid- 
point, rather than the termination, of this historical period. 

3. ‘That the acceptance of this new point of view will 
result in re-evaluations, such as a diminution of our interest 
in the problem of war guilt, and an increase of our interest 
in the crisis of 1916-1917, or in the crisis of the Peace 
Conference. 


‘The word “revision” used in Germany in this connection 
applies to the revision of the 'Treaty of Versailles—a_revi- 
sion held to be warranted by the confirmation of the Ger- 
man view of war guilt. 

*Most of these histories are of the military type. The 
French, Italian, and Polish Ministries of War, the British 
Committee of Imperial Defense, and the German Reichs- 
archiv and Marinarchiv are producing military and naval 
histories which will furnish the starting-point for all further 
investigation: 

France. Ministere de la Guerre. Etat Major de l Armee. 
Service Historique: Les Armees francaises dans la grand¢ 


guerre. Paris, Imprimerie Nationale, 1922- 
Italy. Ministero della guerra. Stato Maggiore. Ufficio 
Storico: L’Esercito italiano nella grande guerra (19105- 


1918) Rome, 1927-. (in addition to this a number of sepa- 
rate accounts of different campaigns and of different 
organizations have been compiled by the same authority.) 


Poland. Biuro historyezne sztabu generalnego. Studja 
operacyjne z historji wojen polskich 1918-1921, Warszawa, 
Wojskowy Institut, 1926- 

Great Britain. Committee of Imperial Defense, Histori- 
cal Section: History of the Great War Based on Official 
Documents, Military operations, London, Longmans Green, 
1920-. Compiled by Brig.-Gen. J. E. Edmonds, also Naval 
Operations, London, Longmans Green, 1920- 

Germany. Marinarchiv. Der Krieg zur See, Berlin, E. S. 
Mittler, 1920- 

Germany. Reichsarchiv. 
Berlin, Mittler, 1925-. 

Another type of history based on archives is represented 
by the Llistory of the Ministry of Munitions, in eight vol- 
umes, published by the British Ministry of Munitions. 
Many of the special war organs of the various govern- 
ments supervised the preparation of histories of their own 
activities before dissolving. The Russian Foreign Office 
archives are furnishing most of the documentary informa- 
tion we have on Allied diplomacy during the war. This 
material is published from time to time in Krasnyi Arkhiv, 
and in special publications, such as the collection of secret 
treaties published in 1918, and the recent volumes on “The 
Great Powers in Greece” and “The Great Powers in 
Turkey,” published by the People’s Commissary for Foreign 
Affairs. Our principal access to the political archives of 
the Central Powers is found in the work of the German 
Parliamentary Committee of Inquiry on the Responsibilities 
for the War, which is still publishing the results of its long 
investigation. 

*The Musée de la Guerre at Paris, the Imperial War 
Museum at London, the Weltkriegsbucherei at Stuttgart, 
and the Hoover War Library at Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

‘The great war....by George H. Allen [and others], 
Phila., G. Barrie and Sons, 1915-21. 

*John Buchan: A history of the great war. London. 
Nelson & Co., 1920-1922. |This is a re-edited version of 
“Nelson’s history of the great war,” which appeared while 
the war was in progress. ] 


Der Weltkrieg 1914 bis 1918, 


Germany’s Industrial Progress and the 
American Business Man’ 


BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Rapip RecuPERATION 

At the outbreak of the World War, Germany, as 
we all know, was fast climbing to the pinnacle of 
industrial supremacy—not only in Europe, but 
throughout the world. In the production of pig iron 
and steel she stood second only to the United States, 
and her merchant marine was exceeded only by the 
merchant fleets of Great Britain and the United 
States. She ranked third in the number of cotton 
spindles in operation, and her chemical industry, 
particularly the production of aniline dyes, was 
unequaled by that of any other country. In fact, 
from 1890 on, newly built factories and shops, effi- 
ciently managed, sprang up almost over night. Ger- 
many’s competitors, especially Great Britain, became 
thoroughly alarmed as they watched Germany’s ever 
lengthening industrial and commercial strides. 

The year 1918, however, found Germany stagger 
ing from the shock of war, military defeat, political 
revolution and economic confusion. On the material 
side she had lost 13 per cent. of her continental area, 
10 per cent. of her population, her entire colonial 
establishment, 26 per cent. of her coal, 74 per cent. 


of her iron ore, 68 per cent. of her zinc, 85 per cent. 
of her merchant tonnage, and 30 per cent. of her pot- 
ash production. Her pre-war capacity to put a 
million metric tons of sugar on the market annually 
had been entirely wiped out. To make matters worse, 
receipts of the Reich, from taxes of every description, 
amounted to less than one one-thousandth of the 
expenses of the Government. In desperation the 
Government resorted to paper money, the printing 
presses working day and night. Depreciation quickly 
followed, the purchasing power of the mark some- 
times decreasing as much as 90 per cent. in the course 
of a few hours. Prices shot upward with amazing 
rapidity. Some notion of this increase may be gained 
when we consider that, with the price level of 1913 
as 100, the average level in Germany in 1918 was 
217. In 1920 it rose to 1486; in 1921 to 1911; in 
1922 to 34,182, and in 1923 to the high water mark 
of 16,620,000,000,000. Finally in November, 1923, 


when the paper money had become practically worth- 
less, it was exchanged for a new form of money—the 
rentenmark—at the ratio of a trillion to one. Repudi- 
ation followed. Deposits in savings banks, Govern- 
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ment bonds, mortgages, and internal obligations of 
every sort were virtually wiped out. Whatever busi- 
ness there was came to a standstill. During the 
winter of 1923-24 bankruptcies, unemployment, hun 
ger and distress were the order of the day. 

Less than four years have elapsed since that hectic 
winter, and while Germany suffered a mild relapse of 
inflation in the winters of 1925-26 and 1926-27, her 
convalescence and recovery on the industrial side 
have been truly phenomenal. Her currency has been 
stabilized; her budget has been balanced; her facto 
ries are turning out more goods than they did prior 
to the World War. Iron ore production for 1926, 
for example, totaled 9,642,000 metric tons as against 
+,936,000 for 1924, and 9,240,000 for 1913. Her 
steel production for 1926 was, roughly, 12,340,000 
metric tons as against 6,305,000 for 1923, and 
12,236,000 for 1913. Coal production for 1926, not 
counting the Saar, exceeded that of the same area 
for 1913; while the output of lignite or soft coal 
actually increased 38 per cent. Although her com 
mercial ocean fleet was cut to 15 per cent. of its pre 
war strength under the peace settlement, it is already 
back to 60 per cent. of its pre-war tonnage, having 
almost doubled since 1923. Production of electrical 
power shows an increase of more than 200 per cent. 
over 1913. ‘The number of cotton spindles last year 
(1926) almost equaled the number in operation in 
1913. In the manufacture of aerial motors and in 
the extent to which she has developed air transporta 
tion, Germany leads the world. In 1926 the aircraft 
of the Lufthansa, organized in 1925 by the amalga 
mation of the Aero-Lloyd and the Junker air compa 
nies, covered 3,813,000 miles 
‘miles in a single year. Over 56,000 passengers wert 
carried by the Lufthansa in 1926, an increase of 50 
per cent. over 1925. The amount of baggage and 
freight transported showed an increase of over 115 
per cent., and postal matter of 86 per cent. Inci 
dentally, the Lufthansa Company receives a Govern 
ment subsidy of $4,000,000 a year. France sub 
sidizes her aircraft to the extent of $2,500,000 and 
Great Britain to the amount of $685,000 

Although sufficient evidence has been advanced to 
indicate the extent of Germany’s industrial come 
back, it might be well for us to cite just one other 
bit of data, namely, savings bank deposits. On 
January 1, 1927, deposits totaled more than 3,000, 
090,000 marks, a 1.200.000.000 in a 
single year. 


a gain of over a million 


gain of over 


Causes oF Proaress 

What—it may well be asked 
for Germany to this 
come-back ? 

In the first place, German leaders, quick to realize 
that Germany’s future depends in no small measure 
upon her ability to regain her economic place in the 
sun, have focused their efforts to that end. The 
ousting of the Hohenzollerns and the old officialdom 
with its bureaucracy has not 
them. 


has made it possible 


stage remarkable industrial 


seriously concerned 
In Government circles the old aristocracy has 
been replaced by those who emanate from the liberal 


bourgeoisie and the laboring classes. In other words, 


leadership of the old Junker military class has given 
way to the leadership of bankers, industrialists, 
masters of transportation, and those who live by th: 
sweat of their brow. 

Secondly, Germany has, perliaps to a greater extent 
than ever before, made use of industrial teclinique 
and efficiency. 
have been 


Weak and uneconomic undertakings 
abandoned. In the potash industry, for 
example, 152 out of 22+ plants have been closed, 
and in the Ruhr 38 coal mines have been shut down as 
inefficient and unprofitable. Industrial establish 
ments which came into being as a result of Germany's 
exclusion from the markets of the world during tlh 
war many 
formed. Wide use has also been made of cartels. 
Thirdly, inflation greatly stimulated business 
expansion. Easy credit and a flood of depreciating 
paper money led to increased buying and speculation, 
and these in turn encouraged added _ production 
Moreover, during these days of inflation, the wide 
awake German business man 


have been abandoned in 


cases or trans 


transferred his marks 
into fixed capital in the form of plant structure and 
equipment. 

l’inally, industrial renaissance ha: 
undoubtedly been facilitated by the numerous loans, 
domestic and foreign, which both the German Govern 
ment and German able to 
negotiate. In 1924, the year in which the Dawes 
plan went into effect, Germany borrowed 
abroad a total of $250.000.000. In the following 
vear her foreign loans amounted to $313,725,000, and 
in 1926 they rose to $422,525,000. Her loans for 
the single month of July, 1927, reached $108,.000,000 
In all, her foreign loans from the time the Dawes 
plan began to function to the first of August, 1927. 
totaled $1,172,675,000. This figure includes loans 
to the Reich, to the states and municipalities, public 
utility companies, private firms, and church organiza 
tions. How much of the total went into industrial 
enterprises may be judged from the fact that of the 
$417,368,360 borrowed from the United States in 
1926, no than $314,907,610 was loaned to 
industrial corporations. 

From what has been said it might perhaps be 
inferred that Germany has: not only regained her 
former economic that all the great 
obstacles which stood squarely across her industrial 
path in 1918 have been overcome. While the first 
premise is largely true as far as plant structure and 
ability to produce are concerned, Germany is still 
faced, among other things, with the three-fold prob 
lem of reparations, maintenance of standards of lis 
ing, and markets. 


Germany's 


business men have been 


from 


less 


prestige, but 


Tur Prositem or Reparations 

The story of the German reparation controversy 
is so familiar to us all that it need not be retold here. 
Suffice that Germany is still nominally obligated 
under existing arrangements to pay $33.000.000,000 
and that the interest on it has not been paid; that 


under the Dawes plan Germany is called upon to 


make annual payments, starting with $250,000,000 
in 1924-25, and gradually increasing to $437,500,000 
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in 1927, and to $625,000,000 in 1928-29 and for each 
fiscal year thereafter, plus extra sums to be deter 
mined by an index of German prosperity. Money 
for these payments is supposed to come from rail 
way and industrial revenues, from the proceeds of 
the transport tax, and from budget appropriations. 
To pay these reparations and to prevent the lowering 
of the standards of living of her growing population, 
Germany must have a large trade balance in her 
favor. In other words, she must have markets for her 
surplus production; she must export more than she 
imports. 
ForeiIGN MARKETS 


like most of the other 
leading countries of Europe—is importing more than 
she is exporting. In fact, from 1913 on, the trade 
balance has been against her. Moreover, if we exam 
ine the figures listed in the second of the appended 
tables we discover that her inportations of articles of 
food and drink in the last three years greatly exceed 
the importation of raw materials for manufacture. 
Increased imports of raw materials, such as coton, 
wool and rubber, in the last few years have been used 
to satisfy domestic demands rather than the demands 
of foreign trade. During last summer many Germans 
fearful lest the demands of thie 
domestic market had been overestimated and an over 
supply of raw materials had been imported. 


Unfortunately, Germany 


were somewhiat 


GeemMan Iuvorrs ann Exports 1x Marks 


(Monthly average—000s omitted ) 

Imports I.xports Balance 

1913. S9TAT4 841,436 56,038 

1919 2,698,000 838,083 1.559.917 

1920 8,256,417 5,785, 100 QATISI7 

1921 9,815,963 8,299,713 1,516,250 

1922 516,700 330,833 IS5.867 

1923 512 A477 508,527 3,950 

1924 756,901 545,970 210,930 

1925 1,030,171 733,190 296,981 

1926. , 833,527 817,757 15,770 

1927 (seven months) 1,144,951 803,054 S41, 897 

Foreign ‘Trape or Germany, 1913 anv 1925 
(Value in gold marks--000s omitted) 
191s 1925 

linports Exports Imports Exports 

l.ive animals 289,697 7,444 122,022 15,256 
Articles of food and 

drink 2,807,829 1,069,522 4,032,177 516,919 
Materials, raw or 
partly manufac 

tured : 6.279, 949 2,274,087 6.298.981 1,640,407 

Manufactured articles 1.393,211 6,746,181 2,004,969 6,625,837 

Gold and silver 36,591 1O1LS72 TISL1O 39,564 


Totals 11,206,080 10,198,606 13,146,259 8,837,983 


When we turn to exports we find that manufactures 
declined from 6,746,181,000 marks in 1913 to 4,732, 
904,000 marks in 1925. With exports less than im 
ports, how is Germany to meet her reparations pay- 
ments and maintain or improve her present standard 
of living? To date the German Government has been 
able to make reparations payments under the Dawes 
plan by borrowing heavily from foreign bankers. If 
no further foreign loans should be made it is difficult 
to see how she can possibly meet future payments 
unless, perchance, she should perform the seemingly 


impossible and develop an export surplus sufficient 
to meet the financial demands made upon her. This, 
on the basis of present indications, she is unlikely 
to do. Indeed, many observers, including John May- 
nard Keynes of England, are of the opinion that on 
account of this adverse trade balance the Dawes plan 
will break down. 

Of the several factors which help to explain Ger- 
many’s failure thus far to secure markets adequate to 
enable her to enjoy a favorable balance of trade, two 
deserves brief mention: First, she is faced by a wall 
of protective tariffs. With few exceptions, all the 
countries of the world have raised their tariff rates 
since 1913. In 1925 Spain had a tariff level of over 
40 per cent., the United States over 25 per cent., 
Argentine, Hungary, Poland and Jugoslavia between 
20 and 25 per cent., Australia, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia and Italy between 15 and 20 per cent., 
Austria, France, India, Sweden and Switzerland 
between 10 and 15 per cent., Belgium and Denmark 
between 5 and 10 per cent., the Netherlands and the 
United Kingdom under 5 per cent. Since 1925 many 
of these countries have raised the'r rates. Practically 
all the increases from 1913 to the present have been 
heaviest on manufactured goods. 

Secondly, Germany today faces keener competition 
in the markets of the world than ever before. Just 
as Great Britain suffered after 1870 from the activi 
ties of younger industrial competitors like the United 
States and Germany, so Germany today is faced not 
only with the competition of her pre-war rivals, who 
partly as a result of the war increased their plant 
capacities, but with that of other countries in Asia, 
Africa and the Americas. Unable to secure European 
manufactures as readily as before, these former non- 
industrialized areas began during the war to produce 
their own manufactured commodities. For the sake 
of clarity and emphasis let us cite a specific instance: 
Today Japan and the United States between them are 
consuming nearly two million more bales of cotton 
than in 1913, and Europe nearly two million less. 
From 1913 to 1925 exports of cotton goods from 
Great Britain and Germany, the two leading cotton 
manufacturing nations of Europe, declined sharply; 
while during the same period like exports from the 
United States, Italy, China, India and Japan showed 
marked increase. Exports of cotton piece-goods 
from Japan, for example, rose from 10,336 tons in 
1913 to 104,329 tons in 1925. And the same is true 
of iron, steel, rubber, and dozens of other man 
ufactured commodities. The palmy days of the mid- 
nineteenth century when England, because of the 
momentum of an early start, enjoyed practically a 
monopoly of the world’s markets for manufactured 
goods, are gone forever. Even the competition for 
markets of the pre-war decade was mild in com- 
parison with that of the present. 

INTERESTS OF AMERICANS 

Turning to the United States we find two groups 
of American business men deeply interested in the 
New Germany: the bankers and the manufacturers. 

Conservative estimates credit 70 per cent. of the 
total amount of German foreign loans to American 
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investors. Naturally, those investors are anxious that 
Germany should prosper and thereby ensure the 
safety of their investments. This is especially true 
of those who have invested in industrial enterprises. 
Furthermore, the American banker is decidedly 
inclined to take the position that interest on his loans 
should have priority reparations payments, 
although nominally the reparations charge enjoys 
this right. Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General 
for Reparations, undoubtedly had this fact in mind 
when recently he openly warned the German people 
against artificial prosperity created by extensive 
borrowing. Should the issue come to a head, as it 
seems likely to do sooner or later, the weight of 
opinion in Germany at least will probably be with 
the American investor, for unless the sums borrowed 
and the interest thereon are paid when due it will be 
most difficult for German borrowers to negotiate new 
foreign loans. Moreover, 
believe that the great majority of Germans, irre 
spective of what they may say outwardly, believe 
that the whole reparations arrangement is unjust 
and an obstacle to the peace and prosperity of 
Europe and the world. 

The interests of the American manufacturer 
sharply clash with those of the American banker. 
Intent on increasing the volume of both his domestic 
and foreign trade, he beholds in the New Germany 
a dangerous competitor. Prior to the twentieth 
century the export trade of the United States con 
sisted almost exclusively of agricultural 
and raw materials— cotton, 
timber, and the like. With growth of 
industrialization, however, the character of our for 
eign trade began to change. At the beginning of 
the World War we were still exporting considerable 
quantities of raw materials, but exportation of food 
stuffs was declining; home consumption required a 
larger percentage of our food production. Indeed, 
we were already importing considerable quantities of 
food products, especially from the tropics, and it 
was clearly evident that the day was not far distant 
when, measured by value, our food imports would 
equal, if not excel, our food exports; also our rapidly 
expanding industries greatly increased our importa- 
tions of such commodities as rubber, wool, non 
ferrous metals, and raw silks. In 1913 finished 
manufactured goods took the lead among our export 
items. In 1880 raw materials and foodstuffs consti 
tuted 61 per cent. of our exports, and manufactured 
goods only 15 per cent. By 1926 the tables were 
reversed: manufactured goods comprising 52 per 
cent. of our exports, and raw materials and food 
stuffs, 34 per cent. 

The World War, like the Civil War 
gave impetus to the great industrial process that in 
less than two generations United 
States from an agrarian to an industrialized nation 
In 1926 Canada, the 


over 


there is every reason to 


products 


grain, tobacco, iron. 


the rapid 


American 
transformed the 
countries 


each of twelve 


United Kingdom, Germany, France, Japan, Australia, 
Cuba, Italy, Argentine, Netherlands. Mexico. and 
#100,000,000 


Last vear (1926) we exported 


China—purchased more than 


of American goods 


worth 


+ 


$356,000,000 worth of automobiles and other vehicles 
our principal customers being Australia, Canada, 


Argentine, South Africa, and Brazil. Today tlh 
United States is producing 51 per cent. of the 


world’s pig iron, 66 per cent. of its steel, 51 per cent 
of its copper, 62 per cent. of its petroleum, 43 per 
cent. of its coal, 52 per cent. of its timber, 42 per 
cent. of its phosphate, 80 per cent. of its sulphur, 
63 per cent. of its mica, 62 per cent. of its lead, 61 
per cent. of its zinc, and 55 per cent. of its cotton 
With enormous abundance of 
capital, government aid in the form of protective 
tariff, and marvelous technique, it is obvious that the 
United States alone can sooner or later easily flood 
the world with manufactured goods. My thought is 
admirably summarized by Mr. Kirby Page 
The World Tomorrow, who certainly 
accused of being selfishly nationalistic. 
“Prosperity is increasingly dependent upon our ability 
to buy and sell overseas. We simply must 
quantities of rubber and other raw materials if our fac 
tories are to be kept going. We must not only sell vast 
quantities of cotton and wheat. We must find customer 
for our surplus manufactured products. All 


such resources, an 


9 editor of 
cannot be 
I quote: 


secure huge 


industrial 


nations tend to produce more goods than can be sold at 
home. Henceforth, the welfare of our citizens—-farmers 
and industrial workers, manufacturers and bankers, pro 


ducers and consumers—is bound up with foreign trade.” 


Therefore, when all is said 
that as 


manufacturer, the 


and done, it would 
German and American 
former rather than the latter has 
the more cause for apprehension. 

All will agree that in the last few years Germany 
has made remarkable progress, but the real test 
not only but for the 
nations of Europe is just ahead. Whether they 
withstand the merciless competition of such 
countries as the United States and Japan, transform 
their present trade balances and thereby 
maintain or better the present standards of living, 


seem between the 


for Germany other debtor 
can 


adverse 


and meet their foreign obligations, remains to be 
seen. At present the outlook is far from promising. 


Germany is not yet in reality paying her repara 
tions out of earnings and, with the exception of 
Great Britain, those nations which are head 
heels in debt to the United States as a result of the 
World War are not even paying interest on their 
indebtedness. Moreover, our 


over 


present tariff barrier 
renders it extremely difficult for those debtor nations 
to reimburse us in goods. All things considered, it 
would that a growing out of the 
factors of reparations, inter-allied debts, 


seem crisis four 


America’s 
overseas nationalism as 


hand 


and extreme 


expressed in high protective tariffs, is near at 


investments, 


™ Bibliographical Note: 

The documents prepared for the World Economie Con 
ference held in Geneva in 1927, and the admirable study 
made by Professor FE. M. Patterson, Europe in 1927, an 
Keonomic Survey (Annals of the American Academy olf 
Political and Social Vol. CXXXTIV. November, 
1927), based on these documents, together with recent Sta 
tistical Abstracts and Reports of the Department 
merce and 


Science, 


of Com 
Agriculture of the United States, constitute a 


veritable mine of information on the subject of thi paper 
* Address delivered before the New England Iistory 
Teachers Association, in Boston, December 3, 1927 
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Ultimate Objectives and Goals of Achieve- 


ment tor History 


in the Public Schools’ 


BY FREMONT P. WIRTH, GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


The objectives of history, as well as of education 
in general, have been so often enumerated that one 
who now attempts to discuss the subject can hardly 
be said to be opening a new and promising field. 
Considerable space has been devoted to objectives in 
the reports of committees of this Association and 
other organizations. They have been carefully con- 
sidered and clearly stated. Makers of curricula, of 
whom we have had many in the past decade, have had 
prolific ideas on the subject and have exerted con 
siderable influence on history in the public schools. 
Likewise, those who were engaged in the outlining 
of courses of study for states, cities, and counties 
have attempted to add to the list by a rewording of 
the objectives already listed and the occasional state- 
ment of a new one. Numerous writers of textbooks 
on history and social science, it seems, have often 
sought to give merit to their respective volumes by a 
statement in the preface of the objectives, thus call 
ing to the attention of those who have the task of 
selecting textbooks that theirs is not a mere collec- 
tion of historical facts without a definite purpose. 
Writers of books on methods of teaching history, as 
well as writers of numerous articles on the same sub- 
ject, have made, or attempted to make, their contribu- 
tion to this important field. Writers on educational 
theory have not overlooked this subject and have 
called our attention to the changing social conditions, 
which have demanded a reorganization of education, 
and to the necessary enrichment of the curriculum, 
and a likewise necessary re examination and restate 
ment of the objectives. Last of all, the questionnaire 
has been pressed into service and opinion gathered 
from teachers of history. Even high school students 
have been forced to venture their opinion as to the 
relative importance of the objectives. 

All this effort has produced an enormous amount 
of literature on the subject, and objectives too nu 
merous to mention have appeared. One educational 
writer had already before the war discovered thirty 
nine distinct objectives,’ and I gather from a more 
recent inquiry that twenty-four more have been added, 
making a total of sixty-three to date. A wide range 
of objectives has been suggested, varying all the way 
from saving civilization from chaos and ruin to im 
parting the knowledge of how to use the table of 
contents in a textbook. No stone seems to have been 
left unturned, and, in a few cases, where the objec- 
tives were not suited to history, the subject was 
changed to fit the objectives. 

It is needless to say, therefore, that with such an 
amount already available, I shall not attempt to add 
to this long list; however, I shall state some which I 
consider important. 

It has been suggested that while there are many 
objectives, there are also many different kinds of 


history.® For this discussion, however, we shall con- 
fine ourselves to scientific or critical history. We 
are not anxious to manufacture different kinds of 
history in order that we may add to the list of objec- 
tives. 

We might at the very beginning raise the question 
whether there are principles to guide us in the selec- 
tion and statement of objectives. I think there are. 
We might take as our first principle, if so common- 
place a statement may be called a principle, that in 
the statement of objectives the subject itself, with its 
limitations and its possibilities, must be considered 
as well as the needs of society, and that the subject 
should not be made over to fit the objectives. Ex- 
travagant claims as to the moral lessons which his- 
tory teaches might result in doing violence to the 
record in order that certain results may be produced. 
Nor is any value to be gained by ascribing numerous 
and important objectives to a subject, unless the ma- 
terial to be selected and the methods of presentation 
are such as will attain these aims or objectives as 
definite goals of achievement. 

As our second principle, we may contend that the 
objectives of history shall be in harmony with the 
objectives of education in general. No argument is 
necessary to establish so simple a truth. Indeed, the 
purpose of instruction in history is to educate. The 
objectives of education give us the clue to the ob- 
jectives of history. Herbert Spencer more than half 
a century ago said, “How to live? That is the essen- 
tial question for us. Not how to live in the mere 
material sense only, but in the widest sense....To 
prepare us for complete living is the function which 
education has to discharge; and the only rational 
mode of judging’of any educational course is to judge 
in what degree it discharges such function.”* Not 
much has been added to the above by educational 
philosophers, nor by the seekers of ultimate objec- 
tives of history or of any other subject. We have 
changed the wording somewhat and said that the pur- 
pose is training for citizenship, or for social efficiency, 
and the like. Such statements, however, have been 
only an explanation or a restatement of terms. The 
Commission on Reorganization of Secondary Educa- 
tion, in an attempt to state the objectives which 
should guide education in a democracy, enumerated 
seven objectives,® all of which may be considered as 
making for complete living in a democracy. This 
Commission stated that, while all subjects should con- 
tribute to good citizenship, which is one of the seven 
objectives which should guide education in a democ- 
racy, the social studies—geography, history, civics, 
and economics—should have this as their dominant 
aim. History, then, should along with other subjects 
work toward the general aims of education. We 
should welcome the effort of other subjects in their 
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attempt to realize certain desirable goals. While 
it is true that history has a distinctive aim and makes 
a contribution which no other subject can make, yet 
there is no reason why it should not share with other 
subjects certain other aims. 

As our third principle, we might say that in the 
statement of objectives we must consider the nature 
of the society in which history is to function. The 
function of education is to train for complete living 
in a democracy, to train for citizenship in a society 
which is continually changing. The objectives of 
education for a static society might lead to certain 
definite patterns to which all must conform, but in a 
changing social order education must produce the 
ability to create the pattern. Self-expression and the 
development of capacities within the individual are 
to be sought. These capacities are especially im- 
portant in a continually changing social order in 
which individuals and institutions are forced to meet 
changing conditions. Professor Bode emphasizes this 
by saying, “The purpose of education is not to fit 
the individual for a place in society, but to enable him 
to make his own place....The life of the next genera- 
tion will be different from ours and will be different 
in ways that we cannot foresee.” ° Since we cannot 
foresee the conditions under which the pupil must 
live, we are forced to recognize the danger of setting 
up objectives which disregard these limitations. 

As a fourth principle, we may say that the ultimate 
objectives should admit of being translated into spe- 
cific objectives, which will result in activities which 
are in accord with sound educational processes, so 
that the ultimate objectives may lead to definite goals 
of achievement. 

In accordance with these so-called principles we 
shall attempt to state and examine a few ultimate 
objectives, not new but fundamental. At the head 
of the list we may state, in broad and general terms, 
training for citizenship in a democracy. This is an 
objective of education, in general, but of special im- 
portance for history in the public schools. Training 
for citizenship in a democracy will include a multi- 
tude of other objectives. It involves an understand- 
ing of the present social order. To understand, in- 
formation is necessary—information regarding the 
past. Without a rich background of historical in- 
formation the student has no means for interpreting 
social conditions. He must study the past in order 
to understand how the present came into being. To 
understand this development facts are necessary, not 
facts in isolation, but in relation to other facts. This 

_will enable him to see the process of development 
over a long period of time. This should help him 
to orientate himself and see his place in a changing 
world. It should help the student to understand and 
appreciate our institutions, which are the result of 
centuries of human endeavor and achievement. It 
should make him tolerant toward changes which seem 
to be in the very nature of things, and vet because of 
his knowledge and understanding of the contribu- 
tions of other times and peoples it will tend to curb 


extreme radicalism and lead to sympathy and respect 
for both their and our institutions. ‘The student 
should thus acquire a broader outlook which will 
remove ignorance, prejudice, and provincialism. 

These, in brief, are some of the ultimate objectives 
for history in the public schools, though the list could 
be greatly extended, and most of them could be stated 
in other words. These objectives are to be realized 
quite as much through the method of presentation as 
through the selection of the content to be taught. In 
fact, these objectives can be attained only when they 
are brought out of the realm of speculation and are 
transformed into definite specific objectives which the 
teacher understands and can put into operation. To 
realize the ends sought, the method of dealing with 
the content must be such as to produce as goals of 
achievement certain abilities, habits, attitudes, 
skills. 

One of the aims of history, according to Professor 
M. W. Jernegan, should be to produce a questioning 
attitude toward the alleged facts of history.’ Such 
an attitude constitutes a very desirable goal of 
achievement. Mr. Jernegan points out that too often 
historical teaching in American colleges has a ten- 
dency to look upon history as a memory exercise, with 
a slavish dependence on the textbook and other sec 
ondary accounts. While this is true in colleges, it 
is even more common in the grades and in high school. 
The criticism, I feel, is directed not at the objectives. 
nor at the subject-matter taught, but at the method 
of procedure. This questioning attitude on the part 
of the student must be encouraged and developed. It 
is an important part of training for citizenship. It 
is true that we are inclined to believe what we see in 
print. The American public has a reputation for 
being easily misled by unsupported assertions and 
claims; proper historical teaching should make the 
student less gullible. Such training should produce 
a citizenship with power to discriminate between 
propaganda and fact. History teaching might then 
produce a very practical result. A less credulous 
public might demand a higher standard in the press 
and give less opportunity for sensational, unsup 
ported charges. Proper historical teaching might 
even produce an electorate that will look over the 
pages of history for light on the conduct of states- 
men. Politicians and statesmen might, in turn, feel 
that their actions will become common knowledge 
because of an examination of the record by a trained 
and understanding public. A study of the past in 
this questioning attitude might lead to an understand 
ing or at least a questioning of the motives of “patriot 
politicians” who seemingly become interested in the 
causes of the American Revolution as treated in 
high school textbooks. Such an intelligent question- 
ing attitude which will lead to the examination of 
the records may be considered a proper goal of 
achievement for history in the public schools. 

The goals of achievement are implied in the objec- 
tives but are realized only when the teaching is suc- 
cessful. Among the goals of achievement we should 


and 
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certainly expect to find historical information.. It has 
not been fashionable in certain quarters to insist 
that mere facts be learned, but I feel quite certain 
that unless historical information is acquired, not 
very much is accomplished by historical instruc- 
tion. Important though | consider the acquisition of 
knowledge, I shall not attempt to set up minimum 
essentials for history in the public schools. Herbert 
Spencer in speaking of the true uses of history said, 
“We want all the facts which help to understand 
how a nation has grown and organized itself.” ° 
This we might modify by saying that we want all the 
facts to understand how civilization has 
grown. Facts are necessary, but not a particular 
fact, at least not a fact in isolation. Facts become 
important only in so far as they explain other facts 
and thus make for the understanding of history 
rather than for mere memory training, though that 
may be important also. 


necessary 


The related facts should be those which give us 
an understanding of important institutions, move- 
ments, and problems. For example, such as explain 
the rise and development of representative govern- 
ment, such as explain the territorial growth of the 
United States, the origin, development, and final 
solution of the slavery problem. These are but 
examples of related facts which must be understood. 
The ability to know and to understand these facts 
and to note the accompanying changes and effects 
on our political, social, and economic order is a result 
which should constitute an important goal of achieve 
ment. 

Since the student deals with scientifically estab 
lished information, he should acquire knowledge of 
the processes by which historical facts are established. 
He should have a knowledge of sources and the 
principles of historical criticism. He should have 
opportunity to apply these principles and should 
know what it means to form an independent judg- 
ment or to withhold judgment. Such training should 
make him a critical student, one who knows that he 
may be dealing with scientifically established informa- 
tion or with merely so-called facts that have not 
been verified and are mere opinion, but are passing 
under the name of history. Training of this kind 
should produce a citizen with appreciation and 
respect for scholarship. Such training will form the 
habit of doubting, questioning, and verifying results. 
This constitutes an important and attainable goal of 
achievement. 

The instruments of study become more important 
in a system which demands the fullest possible expres- 
sion of native capacity in the individual. The student 
must have the ability to solve new problems which 
may arise in the future, but which we cannot foresee. 
Conflicting interests in our society make it difficult but 
highly desirable that these problems be approached 
in an unbiased attitude, and that both sides of the 
question be studied and appreciated. The interests 
of the farmer, seeking relief, or the manufacturer, 
seeking protection, may be easily understood and 
appreciated by a particular group, but our national 


safety lies in the general intelligence of our citizens, 
and this means the ability and the disposition to 
understand both sides of the question and to adjust 
them in the light of the common good.’ It is not 
easy to look at the common welfare when particular 
interests are at stake, but history offers many sucli 
cases for consideration, and possibly the habit or 
attitude of open-mindedness can thereby be strength- 
ened. The habit of looking at both sides and of 
inquiring into the reasons for different points of view 
should constitute another important goal of achieve- 
ment for history in the public schools. 

By way of summary, let me repeat that among the 
objectives for history in the public schools we should 
expect training for citizenship in the fullest meaning 
of the term. Such training will require historical 
information which will lead to understanding of the 
present social conditions, because of knowledge of 
the past. These objectives should be realized through 
the selection of content and methods of presentation. 
The teaching of history should produce as goals of 
achievement (1) An understanding of the realities 
of the past, (2) A questioning attitude toward the 
alleged facts of history, (3) The ability to dis- 
criminate between propaganda and fact, (4) The 
habit of looking at both sides of the question. The 
list of goals of achievement, as well as the list of 
objectives, might be greatly extended; however, the 
time does not permit a further enumeration. 


‘Paper read before the American Historical Association 
at Washington, D. C., December 29, 1927. 

* This fact is referred to by Henry Johnson, “Character- 
istic Elements of the Social Studies,” ‘Tie Huisroricar Ovur- 
Look, XIII, 327. 

* Henry Johnson, Teaching of History in Elementary and 
Secondary Schools (New York, 1920), p. 72. 

‘Herbert Spencer, Education—Intellectual, Moral, and 
Physical (New York, 1920), p. 12. 

*“Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education,” United 
States Bureau of Education Bulletin 35 (Washington, 
1918), p. 10. 

* Boyd H. Bode, Modern Educational Theories (New 
York, 1927), p. 237f. 

'M. W. Jernegan, “The Colleges and Historical Re- 
search,” ‘ue Hisrorica Ovurtoox, XVIII, 105. 

* Spencer, op. cit., p. 54. 

* Bode, op. cit., p. 15. 





Wickham Steed’s article on America’s part in European 
affairs, which appeared in a recent number of Current His- 
tory, is answered by a group of eminent men writing for 
the current issue of the magazine. The general tone of 
the Symposium is that in case of a war, America will not 
refuse to intervene. Philip Marshall Brown goes so far 
as to say “The larger interests of the United States in 
international friendship, justice, and peace would seem 
clearly to demand we should never forego our freedom of 
action to determine in every emergency the precise manner 
in which we can most effectively serve the cause of world 
peace; while Irvine Lenroot says: “I would like to see a 
declaration made by Congress....approved by the President, 
declaring that whenever the United States shall determine 
that a nation has engaged in war without a just cause it 
will give its moral support to any nation....which will take 
action for the purpose of compelling the offending nation 
to desist.’ Other writers are Theodore E. Burton, Thomas 


J. Walsh, Victor I.. Berger, Senator Willis, and David 
Jayne Hill. 
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Another View of Objectives and Goals 


BY GEORGE A. 


The address and discussion before the teachers 
assembled at the luncheon meeting on History Teach- 
ing in the Schools, during the American Historical 
Association Convention in Washington, December 28, 
30, 1927, aroused in at least one listener a considera- 
ble questioning. As the paper on “Ultimate Objec 
tives and Goals of Achievement for History in the 
Public Schools,” read by Professor Fremont P. Wirth, 
of George Peabody College for Teachers, has not been 
published, and the discussion in which Professor 
Pahlow, of Ohio State, Professor Gambrill, of Teach- 
ers College, and Professor Knowlton, of Yale, par- 
ticipated, was not reported, comment must be made 
from memory, and apologies are herewith tendered 
if the ideas of any of the speakers are misrepresented. 
Unfortunately, there was no time available for com 
ment from the floor, and the views of the common or 
garden teacher were not heard. However, there 
seemed to be a murmur of approval as well as of 
amusement when Professor A. C. Krey, who is con- 
ducting the history teaching survey, was called on 
by the chairman and confessed that the further he 
surveyed the less prepared he felt to express an 
opinion on history teaching. 

Professor Wirth, after referring to the sixty vari- 
eties of history teaching objectives which may be 
culled and compiled from textbook prefaces and 
manuals, reduced them to four or five objectives which 
he wished to emphasize. And first and foremost of 
his objectives he placed training for citizenship. 
May we ask, is training for citizenship the ultimate 
goal and objective of history teaching to any greater 
extent than it is the ultimate goal of education in all 
its branches? Does history need this special justi 
fication for its inclusion in the curriculum? Is it our 
experience that the best student of history is the best 
citizen? Do we find that the good student of history 
is a better citizen than is a good student of the 
sciences? Do we not all know many excellent 
citizens who know little history outside the history of 
their life experience? If history is desirable but not 
essential to good citizenship, do we make a mistake 
in asserting training for citizenship as its primary 
goal? 

Why do we include history in our school cur- 
riculum? Is not the objective of education to open 
before the student all phases of life experience in 
order that he may, first, choose wisely those phases 
of experience in which he will participate, and second, 
that he may be best prepared to make progress in the 
phases of life in which he participates? Does not 
history have sufficient claim for inclusion as a broad 
exposition of all the human knowledge available in 
many phases of human life? 

What shall we accept as the objectives of history 
teaching? Is our first objective to explain current 
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human life as the result of a cumulative process buil! 
upon past life? If we must have a broad objective, 
perhaps that is a good one. But are there not many 
of the devotees of history, even among professors 
and writers of high reputation, who find the valu 
of history in the thing itself, in the inherent interest 
of the human story, and who find sufficient objective 
in the satisfactory employment of leisure, whether 
or not it also be the means of livelihood? Would we 
be wrong in making interest in history a primary 
objective, in this age when machine production is 
demanding leisure for consumption, and “eye and ear 
entertainment” gives little scope to the mind? Has 
the teacher who arouses and maintains interest in 
history as a fascinating study placed any barriers in 
the way of realization of its utilitarian values? 

Of what importance is the second aim, preparing 
the student through history teaching for better prog 
ress in his chosen field of life? Doubtless Professor 
Wirth laid aside with the fifty-five minor objectives 
many of the factors with which this query is con 


cerned. But it seems pertinent to ask, are they 
minor? In closing his remarks of discussion, Profes 


sor Pahlow spoke a word of comfort to the teachers 
by suggesting that progress could be made in sending 
to college students trained to make good outlines. 
This sally brought a ripple of laughter, but to one of 
the hearers it seemed a more direct and promising 
approach to the problem than did “training for 
citizenship.” Is it not our experience that ther 
are many who study history and do not find that 
it appeals to them as a major interest, many who 
progress no than our intro 
Is it not possible for us to so direct 
our teaching that we will give full value to this large 
minority (or small majority) without deprivation to 
the future historians? Isn’t history the best subject 
in the curriculum for teaching the making of outlines, 


further in 
ductory courses? 


history 


and are not outlines of value in many studies other 
than history? Should not school history have as a 
primary objective certain training in the use of text 
books and reference books, since books are to such a 
large extent the laboratory of history? Professor 
Wirth dismissed with a smile the quoted objective of 
“Training in the use of the table of contents.” Yet 
will not intelligent use of a table of contents be of 
more value to the average student than will a de 
tailed knowledge of the Trans-Atlantic routes of the 
early explorers? Have you ever tested a class of 
high school seniors on the use of table of contents and 
index in their textbook? What better means is there 
of training students in reading methods than experi 
ence in the history course where nearly the whole 
material for study and discussion must come from 
reading? If the notebook is an almost universal tool 


in the search for knowledge, does not the history 
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course bear a fair share of the burden of making it 
an effective tool, skillfully used? 

If objectives of the nature referred to above are 
to be accepted as primary, or given importance in 
the secondary group, will not the teachers’ colleges 
and the textbook writers do more to enable us to set 
standards and measure achievements? Work is pro- 
gressing along this line, but is it as yet sufficiently 
divorced from the factual tests of the college entrance 
examinations? Are we prepared to test skill as well 
as information resulting from our history courses? 
Perhaps of the tests now available the reading tests 
in history seem best suited to such a purpose. Many 
of the reasoning and judgment tests are still too 
closely tied to memorization of facts (which should, 


of course, be tested for its own value). Professor 
Wirth stressed judgment training as one of his main 
objectives. If we accept this and ally with it 
“historical mindedness,” should we not ask of our 
textbook writers that they be more ready to use such 
phrases as “Probably,” “Possibly,” “It may be,” 
“From limited evidence,” “Historians conjecture,” 
rather than to relate categorically matters in which 
the graduate schools still express doubts? 

Finally, is there value in this paradox: may we, 
by adopting “secondary” objectives as our primary 
teaching aims, ensure a more certain accomplishment 
of our “primary” objectives, and find a road of prog- 
ress in history teaching where we can more clearly 
see and count the milestones? 


Systematic Teaching of High 
School History 


BY HOWARD E. WILSON, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


History teaching in the University of Chicago 
High School is characterized by three fundamental 
concepts: (1) the unitary organization of subject- 
matter; (2) the application of the “mastery formula” 
of teach, test, reteach, and retest; and (3) the 
development and application of a systematic class- 
room procedure calculated to attain the teaching 
objectives sought. The scientific theory of teaching 
which underlies these concepts is essentially that 
developed by Henry C. Morrison, Superintendent of 
the Laboratory Schools of the University of Chicago. 
The teacher or administrator who is interested in the 
body of principles and practices guiding the teaching 
is referred to the recent volume of Mr. Morrison’s, 
The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary Schools.’ 
Additional literature of outstanding importance on the 
subject will be found in articles by H. C. Hill and 
A. F. Barnard in “Studies in Secondary Education” 
contained in Educational Monograph Number One 
issued by the Department of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The two sections of the paper which follow this 
introductory statement will sketch briefly the teach- 
ing procedure discussed at length in these references. 
The paper will attempt to do two things: first, to out- 
line in general terms the teaching procedure 
developed by Professor Morrison; and second, to 
present an example of the procedure as it was applied 
in a specific unit of work in a history course at about 
the sophomore level in the University High School. 


I. A Systematic Procepure For THE TEACHING 
or History 

Units in history have been defined as “‘the larger 
significant movements in human history which go far 
to explain the society in which he (the pupil) lives, 
and which develop in him a reasoning attitude 
toward the social world of today....”? Again, the 
unit is “a comprehensive and significant aspect of the 
environment....capable of being understood rather 


than capable merely of being remembered.” * It is, 
perhaps, fair to say that the core of a unit is a 
significant product or principle in the evolution of 
society, such, for instance, as the industrial revolu- 
tion or the rise of nationalism during the nineteenth 
century. In the high school we cannot expect to 
make historically erudite scholars of our pupils, but 
we can and must expect to make them intelligent in 
attitude toward the outstanding accomplishments 
made in man’s long struggle of learning to live in 
harmony with his environment. These outstanding 
accomplishments, or the principles which underlie 
them, together with sufficient assimilative and illus- 
trative material to make them identifiable and com- 
prehensible for high school pupils, become the units 
which, when arranged in a logical series, compose 
the history courses. 

For teaching purposes the first task is to discover 
the unit and then arrange in as efficient manner as 
possible the historical data best calculated to inter- 
pret it. The divisions of thought composing the unit 
we may call its elements; each element should awaken 
a realization in the pupil of some principle or series 
of events which will throw light upon the under- 
standing which should result from a study of the unit. 
In studying a unit the class takes up these elements 
one by one, giving to each a period of intensive 
study. In order best to manage the study each mem- 
ber of the class must be given, either by dictation or 
in mimeographed form, a “guidance outline” of the 
unit’s work, and a list of specific reading references 
for each element in the outline. A third piece of 


material given to the pupil is a “work sheet” em- 
bodying a set of problems and exercises carefully 
selected as most suitable for bringing about the 
desired learning objective of the unit. 

Then at the beginning of the unit the teacher must 
have three matters clearly in mind and ready for use 
These three pedagogical pre- 


at the proper time. 
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requisites are (1) a clear understanding of the under- 
lying idea of the unit of study, (2) an exact knowl- 
edge of where the proper assimilative material for the 
pupil’s use may be found, and (3) a well-planned set 
of exercises which will place the pupil in most 
efficient contact with the essentials of the unit. 
Teaching, then, proceeds by the five, well-defined 
steps described below. 

1. Exploration. Obviously before any systematic 
teaching can be carried on one must know what teach- 
ing is needed. ‘The first step in the work of a unit is 
that of finding out what pupils already know about 
it. This is done in one or more of a number of ways 
—oral questioning, scoring of objective tests, or the 
writing of theme-form examinations. One should 
bear in mind, however, that in any of these activities 
of exploration no attempt is made to impart instruc- 
tion; the essential purpose of the questioning or writ- 
ing is to arrive at some definitely comprehended 
point from which instruction may begin. 

2. Presentation. After the instructor has found 
out what teaching is necessary in order to cause his 
pupils to understand the unit, the next step is to 
orient the pupil in his attack on the selected body of 
material and to give him a general conception of the 
fundamental significance of a proper interpretation 
of the material. Presentation, which is designed to 
do this, consists of two activities. First, in a brief, 
vigorous lecture the instructor seeks to introduce the 
unit to his class in as interesting and significant a 
manner as possible, tries to connect the material to 
be studied with what the pupils have previously 
studied, and at the same time gives an overview of 
the unit. Immediately following the lecture the 
pupil develops in a written paper his own conception 
of the ideas presented by the teacher. This is in the 
way of a test to make sure that the pupil has grasped 
the general concept the instructor has in mind. 

In accordance with the corrective teaching element 
in the mastery concept, no pupil should be allowed to 
proceed in the unit’s activities until he has given 
evidence of the comprehension of the presentation 
lecture. This may mean repeating the lecture with 
the disclosures of the pupils’ papers in mind, to the 
whole class or to small groups within the class 
several times, but it is a necessary step. Naturally, 
the pupil cannot be expected to do satisfactory work 
in later stages of the unit if he approaches those 
stages with the inadequate apperceptive mass which 
lack of comprehension of the presentation would 
imply. 

8. Assimilation. As soon as a pupil has written a 
satisfactory presentation paper he may begin the 
active assimilation of the elements of the unit. 
The purpose of assimilation is implied in its name; 
the pupil is at work for himself with the purpose of 
assimilating into his consciousness a sufficient body of 
material to cause him to understand the central theme 
implied in the unit. of the 
manifold activities of reading, writing, consulting 


Assimilation consists 


with the instructor, talking, and listening, through 
all of which the pupil is brought into proper contact 
with bodies of assimilative material in such a way 
that he sees through it to the significant interpreta 
tion behind and beyond it. 

It will be noted, of course, that pupils proceed 
through assimilation individually, and that variation 
in their rate of progress appears. In reality the 
classroom has been converted into a laboratory wher 
procedure has all the characteristics of intensive 
supervised study. Some pupils will complete their 
study of a given body of material earlier than others. 
and these pupils may be excused from the “minimal 
essentials” of the unit as soon as they have given 
evidence of the presence of the desired learning 
product. Evidence will be given in the form of a 
series of tests, infrequent individual consultations 
with the instructor, and in the extensive bodies of 
written work each pupil will do. The pupil who has 
given evidence of learning may be sent to the library 
to do free reading, or better still he may be en- 
couraged to undertake some supplementary enter 
prise connected with the unit. But the variation 
among pupils which makes this possible is not nearly 
as great as much of the current pedagogical literature 
would lead us to believe. Experience seems to show, 
as will be indicated later, that the members of an 
unselected group will work within a fairly close 
range. 

!. Organization. When practically all the mem- 
bers of a class have completed the assimilation, and a 
battery of tests gives evidence of the presence of th« 
desired learning product, the scattered members of the 
group are drawn together again. Notes and books 
are laid aside and each pupil writes an organization 
paper. This is simply an outline of the whole body 
of assimilative material which has been covered by 
the pupil in arriving at an understanding of the unit. 
The outline is an extensive piece of work and a severe 
test of the actual assimilation of the unit. Naturally, 
if a paper is unsatisfactory it must be rewritten after 
further study of the material in which it failed. 

5. Recitation. The final step in the teaching of a 
unit is recitation. This has been defined as “an oral 
or written presentation in concise form of the ele 
mental facts of the unit...., the gleaning of the choicest 
fruits from the whole stock of impressions.,....atti 
that have become a part of the pupil 
contact with the study materials of the 
unit.” * In some cases this recitation will be in the 
nature of a floor talk on some comprehensive aspect 
of the unit’s work; in many cases it will be written. 
It represents the pupil's final expression in the class 
room of his individual conception of the theme of the 
unit. 


tudes, etc., 
through his 


The procedure sketched above is the basis for work 
in each unit of each course in history in the Uni 
versity High School. In order to make the procedur 
clearer the following section of the paper will pre 
sent a specific analysis of its operation in a given 
unit of work. 
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II. AN 


ANALYSIS OF CLASSROOM PROCEDURE IN A 
Speciric Unir or Work 

The Survey of Civilization course offered in the 
sophomore year at the University High School is 
made up of eight units drawn from the fields of 
ancient and medieval history. ‘The fourth unit of 
the course is called “The Ancient Romans: Consoli- 
dators of the World.” The guidance outline of the 
unit, as prepared by H. C. Hill and A. F. Barnard, 
is as follows: 


1. The early Romans and their home: the site of Rome— 
the seven hills, the ‘Tiber, the Mediterranean; the posi- 
tion of Italy and its advantages—trade conquest; 
conquest of Italy. 

2. How the Romans conquered the Mediterranean world: 
the Roman army; Spain, Carthage, and the Punic 
Wars; Greece and Macedonia; Egypt and Western 
Asia; Gaul and Britain. 

. How the Romans organized and governed their con- 
quests: government under the Republic—Senate, con- 
suls, tribunes, assemblies; government under the em- 
pire—the city of Rome, Italy; the provinces; the 
Roman Peace; roads and communication; law and 
citizenship. 

4. Roman civilization: industry; slavery; religion-—atti- 
tude toward Christianity; education; games and 
amusements; homes; art and architecture—Forum, 
Colosseum, Circus Maximus, triumphal arches, palaces ; 
literature—poetry, oratory, history, philosophy; our 
debt to Rome. 

>. Why Rome declined: slavery; luxury; corruption; 
taxation; decrease in population; incoming of bar- 
barians, 


w 


A class of twenty-four members began work on this 
unit on January 4, 1927, and all but two of the class 
members had given evidence of mastering it by 
February 11th, six weeks later. In Chart I is pre- 
sented a bird's-eye view of the progress of work dur- 
ing that time. 

Exploration on the unit, occupying one class hour 
of fifty minutes, was made up of two kinds of test- 
ing, oral and written. In the oral work such ques- 
tions were asked as: 

What nation preserved for us the great achievements 
of the ancient states of Egypt and Greece after those states 
declined ? 

Where is Rome? What is it? 

Who were some of the great men of Rome? 

Who was Caesar? What did he do that makes his name 
known to most of us of an alien land two thousand years 
after his death? 

What was Rome’s outstanding contribution to civiliza- 
tion ? 


These questions were of varied range of difficulty 
and covered a wide field of Roman history. In addi- 
tion to the oral questioning each pupil was asked to 
write a brief paragraph telling of what he had 
studied or read about Roman history on any previous 
In the third place, an objective test of the 
multiple-response type was given and the scores 
recorded for subsequent use in teaching. 

The presentation lecture, occupying about fifteen 
minutes, was an elaboration of the following outline. 


occasion. 


I. The rise of Rome. 
a. The little village on the Tiberian hills. 
b. The Roman kingdom. 


c. The establishment of the Republic. 
d. The Roman Empire. 

Il. The character of Rome. 
a. As a conquering nation. 
b. As a governing nation. 
c. As a civilizing nation. 

Ill. The fall of Rome. 

a, Causes of decay. 
b. What Rome did for the world. 


The purpose of the lecture was to introduce the 
unit to the pupil in as friendly and stimulating 
fashion as possible, and to summarize its central 
theme, that is, the learning which was the teaching- 
objective. The presentation tests written by the 
pupils, the first item of work entered on the chart, 
were summaries in theme form of this lecture. As 
there are no separate English composition courses in 
the University High School, all papers in all courses 
are read for both English and content. Where there 
were failures for content in the presentation themes, 
the lecture was given again the following day; pupils 
who required this reteaching were taken into the 
corridor for the few minutes required for the lecture. 
In the meantime the other members of the class, who 
had been given a mimeographed copy of the guidance 
outline with references, began work on the assimila- 


tion. 

This “work-sheet’’ was dictated to the class as 
soon as all members had begun assimilation: 

Things To Do: 

1. Read: 

Halleck and Frantz. 
138. 

Robinson and Breasted. History of Europe, Ancient 
and Medieval, pp. 189-289. 

. Construct a time line, based on your reading of these 
books, showing the chief periods and events in the 
story of Rome from 750 B. C, to 476 A. D. 

3. In connection with Topic I of the guidance outline, 
write two themes, one on “The Site of Rome,” and the 
other on “The Position of Italy.” Each theme may be 
not more than three-fourths of a page long. In the 
theme on the “Site of Rome” you should mention (1) 
its protectability, (2) its food resources, (3) its com- 
mercial advantages and disadvantages, (4) its health- 
fulness, and (5) its beauty of location as compared 
with that of Athens. In the theme on Italy you should 
mention (1) its topography, (2) its coastline, (3) its 
plant products, and (4) its climate. These themes 
should not be written. until after extensive reading 
from the references on the topic. 

1, In connection with Topic II, read extensively on “How 
the Romans Conquered the Mediterranean World.” 
After you understand the topic write a narrative ac- 
count of it of from three to five pages. Cite authori- 
ties for your statements. 

. Take notes on Topic III, organizing your notes under 
the sub-topics given in the outline. The notes should 
be explanatory in character and the set of them should 
cover not more than six pages. 

6. Read thoroughly on Topic IV. There will be no writ- 
ten work on the topic, but a series of tests concerning 
it will be given. 

7. Write a summary paragraph for each of the sub-topics 
of Topic V. Base your summaries on the accounts of 
at least three of the books listed in the references. 


Our Nation’s Heritage, pp. 91- 


oO 


5 


The record of assimilation is essentially that of 
five weeks of supervised study of an intensive sort, 
with every activity focused on the central under- 
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standing of the unit. Practically all of the writing, 
reading, and studying were done in the classroom, 
where facilities for that purpose were provided, so 
the variation in rate of work represents a fairly 
accurate picture. ‘This variation is the outstanding 
revelation made: variation was in two fields, (1) 
rate of progress, and (2) amount of reteaching re- 
quired, as revealed by the necessary revisions of 
written work. It is to be noted that not only is there 
variation among pupils, but there is wide variation in 
the work done by the same pupil at different times. 
Thus Pupil 18 was slightly slower than the average 
of the class in completing the first item of written 
work. In the second item of such work she fell even 
farther behind the class average; and in the third she 
was still somewhat slow. But in the fourth and fifth 
she was ahead of the class average. Such a situation 
as this is entirely normal, and is to be explained by 
such factors as emotional drive and physical well- 
being. 

It should be noted that the same type of tests dis- 
cussed in connection with exploration were given 
repeatedly and individually throughout the assimila- 
tion period. A general assimilation test of a com- 
prehensive nature was given to the class as a whole 
just before the writing of the organization papers. 
This, and the preceding tests, gave the instructor 
evidence of the presence of the desired learning 
product in the case of all pupils except two, who had 
been falling steadily behind the class throughout 
assimilation. It should be noted, too, that pupils who 
had completed the assimilation early were released 
from class and enabled to spend several days in the 
study-library, or to write supplementary papers or 


do supplementary reading on especially interesting 
topics. 

Organization needs no explanation. In the class 
under analysis, all the recitations were written. 
They consisted of a short theme on the subject, “Our 
Debt to Ancient Rome.” 

At the end of the unit there had been accumulated 
considerable trustworthy evidence that twenty-two of 
the pupils in the class had an intelligent compre 
hension of the significance of Roman accomplishments 
in the story of evolving civilization. Only two mem 
bers of the class did not present such evidence; they 
were “‘problem” cases and had to be dealt with out 
side of the regular class hour. After considerable 
pedagogical and parental pressure, and the over 
coming of certain volitional handicaps, they, too, 
gave evidence of the presence of the desired learning 
product. 

It is not to be supposed that the activities of th: 
class analyzed here represent the only desirable appli 
cation of the theory of systematic teaching suggested 
in the earlier section of this paper. 
show its own marked characteristics; there is oppor 


Each class will 


tunity and necessity for wide variation in the success 
ful application of the set of principles implied in the 
theory of teaching set forth above. The record given 
herewith is only one, but an actual example of sys 
tematic procedure in the teaching of history. 





‘Published by the University of Chicago Press in Febru 
ary, 1926. 

? Morrison, H. C, 
ondary School, p. 189. 

*Idem., p. 182. 

‘Phipps, G. C. “A Procedure for Mastery Applied to 
Science Type Subjects.” Chicago Schools Journal, 1X, 
(November, 1926), p. 94. 


The Practice of Teaching in the Sec 


A Mock Nominating Convention 


DESCRIBED BY RUSSELL L. SHAY, HIGH SCHOOL, PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 


I am taking the liberty of giving you an account 
of the nominating convention held here in the high 
school on May 9 and 10, 1927. 

There is in this school an organization of boys of 
Senior and Junior grade, 28 in number, known as 
the Junto Club. At the beginning of the year it was 
my lot to be chosen as their faculty advisor. Living 
in the day of projects and project method, student 
activities and extra-curricular events, we searched 
diligently for a program for the year. Among all 
the suggestions offered, nothing seemed to appeal 
more than the idea of a National Nominating Con 
vention, and consequently we promptly planned to 
stage one. 

With the 28 boys as a nucleus, we planned to make 
use of the entire school of 308 students. After gain- 
ing permission from the Superintendent and Princi 
pal, the first step in the procedure, for the boys, was 
to gather all information necessary to carry on the 
project. This necessitated quite a bit of research 


work; first, to get the details, and, second, to make 
the information fit our conditions. 

The local limits set were as follows: this work was 
not to interfere with the regular school work, only 
two regular auditorium periods were allotted us, and 
the duty of informing the entire student body was 
delegated to us. In view of these limits we had to 
make the actual convention proceedings fit the situa 
tion. 

The high school is made up of seven home rooms, 
to each of which was given a State name, these names 
being selected to represent the following States: Ala 
bama, California, lowa, New York, Ohio, Texas, and 
Wisconsin. This selection was somewhat arbitrary, 
but made so as to include the South, Middle West, 
and Far West. 

The name Nationalist party was used so as not to 
conflict with the two major parties, and confusion 
was avoided by the selection of the new name. A 


permanent committee was chosen and a permanent 
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chairman and secretary appointed. All the leading 
parts were taken by the Junto members, and each 
Junto member was given a specific duty. Each home 
room was counted as the State delegation, rather than 
the State population, thus giving us an opportunity 
to use the entire student body. A Junto member was 
assigned to each home room as a State chairman. He 
acted as the spokesman for the respective States dur- 
ing the convention sessions. ‘This meant that if the 
Junto members were thoroughly prepared, the ses- 
sions could be carried on without instructing the 
whole student body. In fact, a large percentage of 
the student body had no idea what a convention is. 

In order to make it possible for the Juntos to carry 
on the work, other Junto members were assigned to 
the different “States’’ (rooms), and then counted as 
delegates from those States. Candidates were slated. 
Campaigning was carried on a week prior to the 
holding of the convention, and full co-operation on 
the part of the daily papers was received. 

State standards were made, the auditorium was 
decorated by making use of flags, bunting, and pic- 
tures of ex-Presidents. Political propaganda was 
spread in favor of the candidate from New York and 
the candidate from California. A broadcasting 
“mike’’ was installed and every effort was put forth 
to make the event realistic. 

Plans for a “dark horse’ candidate were made, 
credentials were issued to every delegate, and voting 
was fixed. ‘The reasons for this complete staging 
and fixing of procedure was for the sole purpose of 
having the convention sessions completed within the 
time limits set by the school administrator. The 
State chairmen being the spokesmen for each State 
made the nominating speeches and also did the bal- 
loting for their respective States. The four com 
mittees were appointed during the first session, and 
the Committee on Rules and Order of Business was 
advised to select the unit rule and majority vote for 
the victorious candidate. Twenty minutes was al- 
lotted us for the first session and thirty minutes for 
the second, during which time the students had full 
control of all actions within the school, the teachers 
acting as spectators. ‘The public was invited and 
many people took advantage of this opportunity. All 
committee reports were written by pupils themselves. 

Many citizens greatly appreciated this effort on 
the part of the boys. It was instructive and self- 


enacted. In fact, at this time of the yeat a repeated 
program would be very effective, inasmuch as the two 
major parties in the United States meet similarly this 
summer. A larger school would make the project 
more interesting. 

May 2, 1927. 
lo the Teachers and Students of the High School: 

The Junto Club, under the direction of the Social Science 
Department, wishes to “stage” a National Nominating Con- 
vention, using the entire student body, to be held during 
the Auditorium period on May 9th and 10th. It is hereby 
requested that the co-operation of each one to make this 
a success will be forthcoming. ‘There will be newspaper 
publicity and other advertisement, so that the efforts of 
the school must be of the best. 

The name Nationalist Party will be used. Junto mem- 
bers will make up the National Committee. Each home 
room will have a “State” name, namely: 20, Alabama; 21, 
lowa; 23, Texas; 24, Wisconsin; 31, California; 32, New 
York; 35, Ohio. The students in each room will be the 
delegates from that “State.” The State Chairman will be 
a Junto member. Hence, there will be Juntos in each 
“State” group, acting as leaders and supervisors in pro- 
cedure. 

The entire acting will be done by students. Campaign- 
ing will begin May 4th. Further information will be given 
in the proper time and order. 

Auditorium will be decorated appropriately. Newspaper 
publicity must be approved by Mr. Shay. All campaigning 
will be done within the building. 

Each “State” will have one member, except New York 
(2), on each committee: Rules and Order of Business; 
Permanent Organization; Credentials; Platform and Reso- 
lutions. 

I. Procedure before first session. 

Chairman informs delegates, issues formal creden- 
tials, and plans the work of his “State.” (May 
6th)—(Unit rule to apply and only two candidates 
to be nominated.) 

II. Procedure in first session. 

a. Seating same as for music period. 

b. Chairman of National Committee presides. 

c. Secretary reads official call. 

d. Chairman names temporary chairman and other 
officers. 

e. Temporary chairman escorted to platform—makes 
speech three minutes. 

f. Committees formed. 

g. End of first session. 

111. Procedure in second session. 

a. Receiving committee reports: 
Permanent Organization. 

b. Permanent chairman escorted to platform—makes 
speech three minutes. 

c. Report of Platform Committee. 

d. Nominating of candidates. 

e. Balloting. 

f. End of second session. 


Rules, Credentials, 


Skills, Habits, and Drill in the Teaching of 
High School:Economics 


BY EUGENE B. 


RILEY, CHAIRMAN HISTORY DEPARTMENT, THOMAS JEFFERSON HIGH SCHOOL, 


NEW YORK CITY 


Until quite recently educational thought has been 
concerned to a great extent with the development of 
those broad principles of pedagogy which serve as 
the basis of educational practice. It is for precisely 
that reason that pedagogy has been held in contempt 
by many who have expressed the fervent wish that 
some day “educators” would get down to “brass 


tacks.”’ Perhaps the time has come to give con- 
sideration to the interpretation of the basic princi- 
ples of pedagogy in the light of the needs of specific 
high school subjects. As one of the subjects which 


has been added to the curriculum in many places 
within the past few years, Economics has not 
suffered from either an extensive or an intensive 
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cultivation -of the field of methodology. Inexperi 
enced teachers of Economics (and they are legion— 
former German, Latin, or mathematics teachers in 
many instances) may not seriously object to being 
let in on some of the tricks of the trade. 

The teacher of Economics is confronted with the 
task not only of increasing the pupils’ usable knowl- 
edge, but also of directing their abilities so that their 
habits, skills, and attitudes may be modified. In 
this two-fold task the teacher must make use of drill. 
For the purpose of this discussion, we shall consider 
skills as a form of habit based on drill. Psycholo- 
gists tell us that there are three types of skills that 
are important in this connection, namely: (1) physi- 
cal or motor skills; (2) automatic fact associations 
or memorized subject-matter, and (3) mental method 
skills. 

Let us illustrate each of these types. 

Physical or Motor Skills. In this type mental 
activity is to be found in the co-ordination of mind 
and body. A problem in market price which requires 
for its solution the construction of a graph is an 
example of this form of learning. One such problem 
follows: 

Find by means of a graph the quantity of goods 
sold and the market price: 


Demand Price (cents per lb.) Supply 
5000 2 500 
1000 4 1000 
3500 6 2000 
3000 Ss 2500 
2500 10 3000 
2000 11 3500 
1500 13 4000 
1000 15 5000 


Automatic fact associations or memorized subject 
matter. This type of learning involves the memoriz- 
ing of the material. In economics this memorization 
should be preceded and accompanied by a great 
amount of thought. Definitions of technical terms as 
utility, par of exchange, should be understood before 
they are memorized. Laws in Economics, too, such 
as the law of diminishing returns and Gresham’s law 
should be thoroughly understood before being com 
mitted to memory. 

Mental-Method Skills. In this form of learning 
we are concerned with the techinque used by the 
learner. Pupils must be taught the use of indexes 
and bibliographies. Of greater value, perhaps, in 
mastering material is the art of getting at the central 
thought of the selection. Sometimes this can be 
facilitated through the use of analysis (outlining) and 
in other instances by synthesis, illustration, compari 
son, and contrast. The study and explanation of the 
following statement will involve the use of several 
of these mental-metliods. 

It is a mistake to say that the farmers of this country 
cannot compete with the farmers of other countries, or 
are in danger of being reduced to the standards of living 
that prevail among agricultural laborers in India or else 
where. The fact is that they have been meeting that com 
petition in the markets of the world in all the years of the 
past, and farming lands in the Middle West had advanced 
to relatively high prices before the war, notwithstanding 
that competition. Show the relation of these facts to the 
question of a protective tariff on farm products. 


The acquisition of these different types of skills 
involves to a greater or less extent the various laws 
of habit formation of which the most important 
element is drill. Probably every reader of these lines 
has learned at some time or other the laws of habit 
formation as formulated by James. We quote tliem at 
this point and hope to show how they can be applied 
to the teaching of the topic: The Factors Affecting 
the Rate of Exchange in International Trade. 

1. The Law of Momentum: James says “In tly 
acquisition of a new habit or the leaving off of an 
old one, we must take care to launch ourselves wit! 
as strong and decided an initiative as possible.”’ 

2. The Law of Perseverance: ‘Never suffer an 
exception to occur till the new habit is securely 
rooted in your life.” 

Repetition: “Seize the very first possible oppor 
tunity to act on every resolution you make.”’ 

3. The Law of Repetition: ‘Keep the faculty of 
effort alive in you by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day.” 

The first law should make the teacher realize the 
desirability of securing the pupil’s attention and 
interest at the start. In other words, motivate th: 
drill. In teaching the topic, the factors affecting 
the rate of exchange, the pupil’s interest in the sub 
ject may be aroused by asking such questions as 
these: 

Would the grocer accept a Canadian quarter? 
How much would he give you for it? How much 
is it worth? 

The Law of Perseverance teaches the importanc: 
of not permitting any mistakes, while the Law of 
Repetition emphasizes the fact that drill is necessary 
if accuracy is to be secured. The following questions 
are offered in the belief that they challenge the pupils 
sufficiently to stimulate and hold their interest dur 
ing the period of drill. 


Driti 
Factors affecting the Rate of Exchange 

|. Explain the following statement: “The European Ex 

changes have all made new low records during the past 

year, the pound sterling from about $3.84 on December 
12th, to about $3.40, from which it reacted to above 
$3.80.” 

Assume that sterling exchange is at par and English 

investors buy $100,000,000 worth of American bonds. 

Explain the immediate effect on sterling exchange in 

New York. Explain the effect on sterling exchange a 

interest on these bonds is paid. 

3. State whether or not each of the following will tend to 
increase or to decrease imports of goods into the United 
States, giving in each case a reason for your answer: 

(a) Foreign travel by Americans. 

(b) Travel in America by foreigners. 

(c) Payment of interest by Europe to the United 
States. 

(d) Shipping American goods in foreign ships. 

(e) Gold imports from Furope. 

t. “Overshadowing every other development in the I.ondon 
financial situation was the rapid advance in sterling at 
New York. There are numerous important factors which 
account, in the London view, for this decided and con 
tinuous improvement. The first place, in London’s judg 
ment, must be given to the great alteration in favor of 
Great Britain of the trade balance between England 
and America. As American business men are well aware, 
the shrinkage in merchandise business between the two 
countries, both in quantity and value, has been almost 
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sensational, and its result has been an immense reduc- 
tion of the excess of imports.” 
(a) What is meant by sterling? 
(b) Explain what is meant by trade balance. 
(c) What is merchandise business? What other kind 
of business may effect the trade balance? 
(d) Explain how the alteration in the trade balance 
has caused the rate of sterling to advance at New 


York. 


Recent Happenings 


5. A rich capitalist country can afford to import more than 
it exports. Why? 

6. Show whether or not a statement of the merchandise 
imports and exports of a country gives a complete pic- 
ture of a country’s foreign business. 

i. It has long been recognized that the post-war position 
of the United States as a creditor nation must result 
in an inereased proportion of imports in its total foreign 
trade. Explain. 


in the Social Studies 


By ComMMITree ON CURRENT INFORMATION OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SociAL Strupies 
W. G. Kimmel, Chairman 


“The Selection and Provision of History Books for Ele- 
mentary Schools: A memorandum forwarded by the Coun- 
cil of the Historical Association to the Consultative Com 
mittee of the Board of Education” is published in the 
October number of //istory (London). Certain distinctions 
between types of schools are mentioned; the outstanding 
distinguishing feature between public elementary schools, 
other than central schouls, and secondary schools is that 
in the former the great majority of pupils finish their edu 
cation careers at the age of fourteen years; many pupils 
remain in the central schools, particularly in London, until 
they reach the age of sixteen years. Qualified pupils are 
now transferred from the elementary to secondary and 
central schools at the age of eleven years. 

The principal problem is how to give the pupil the best 
possible understanding of history within the limits of the 
time before he finishes his formal education. ‘The memo- 
randum points out that experience has indicated that the 
pupil should not begin the formal consecutive study of his- 
tory before cleven years of age, although some schools 
now begin such study with pupils of nine years; further, 
the statement is made that the development of the power 
of consecutive study comes during the pupil’s eleventh 
year. A change in the method of teaching at ten years is 
assumed, as well as a new organization of the syllabus at 
eleven years. 

The aims in teaching history to pupils, seven to nine 
years of age, include imagination, interest, and a fund of 
information for use in the later formal and consecutive 
study of history. The materials for instruction are simple 
stories, mainly about historically significant people, inci- 
dents, and customs; they must be self-contained, interest- 
ing, and true. The teacher must tell and retell stories from 
well-written materials, with pictures, maps, and notes which 
are historically accurate. Stories in simple form should 
be published in little booklets, which would also provide 
opportunities for the use of colors in drawings of costumes. 

Stories should form the materials for instruction for 
children of nine to ten years of age, but they should be 
more impersonal in narrative, broader in scope in dealing 
with material surroundings. The method should be modi 
fied to bridge the gap from story telling to more formal 
and consecutive study. ‘The pupils should read widely from 
books of historical stories, in the form of fiction or stories 
retold from the sources. The range of personages and inci- 
dents should be broadened to include English and world 
history—ancient, medieval, and modern, Attention in selec 
tion of stories must be given to individual differences of 
pupils in ability to read, intelligence, and social back 
ground. 

Pupils ten to eleven years of age should begin the con- 
secutive treatment of history without attention to political 
history. A sketch of world history or an outline of Eng 
lish social history would be suitable courses. The aim is 
the collecting and placing of facts and materials with which 
pupils have some familiarity in order to appreciate the 
significance of facts and personages, rather than the acquisi- 
tion of new information. Development of a time sense 


and the use of charts are important features of the work. 

Pupils at eleven years of age should be able to pass to 
the new school with a command of leading events and per- 
sonages. Appreciation of facts should lead to interpreta- 
tion on the part of the more capable pupils. All pupils 
should do much work for themselves, following the indi- 
vidual plan of instruction. Two classes of books are 
needed: (1) books for pupils’ independent work—biogra- 
phies, narrative treatment of special periods and subjects, 
reprints, historical tales, collections of illustrative mate- 
rials; (2) textbooks covering the whole period, to serve 
as a framework into which the results of independent woik 
can be fitted. Characteristics of the textbook should be 
selection of facts, proportion, and historical accuracy. It 
should give suggestions for further reading; contain suit- 
able illustrative materials, charts, diagrammatic maps, and 
a glossary. 

The program of studies in the new school, depending 
upon whether the course is four or five years in length, 
should begin with a year of world history, followed by three 
years of English history, or the three years of English 
history should come first, followed by a year of social and 
economic history. 


Biography in the school curriculum has long held an im- 
portant piace “in history, in literature, and in character- 
training.” For this reason “A Study of the Biographical 
Material Recommended for the Curriculum of the Elemen- 
tary School,” completed as a master’s thesis by Sister Mary 
Josephine McDermott, is of interest to teachers of the 
social studies (M. A. thesis, University of Chicago, June, 
1927). The chief purposes of the study are: “(1) To de- 
termine the nature of the biographical material included 
in the elementary-school curriculum, (2) To note the 
sources of this material, (3) To gauge the relative em- 
phasis upon the classes of personages who are presented 
to pupils by means of biography, (4) To discover the grade 
placement of material.” 

To accomplish these purposes the author of the study 
examined twenty-seven representative courses of study for 
clementary schools and five standard book lists. From 
these svurces a list of all biographies recommended or re- 
ferred to was made, the list including individual biogra- 
phies, collective biographies, and incidental biographies. 
\fter tabulation of the material the conclusion was reached 
that “In the recommendation of specific books, there is no 
general agreement among courses of study, no marked 
agreement between courses of study and book lists, and 
comparatively little agreement between individual book 
lists.” 

The next step of the investigator was to list and classify 
all personages mentioned in the courses of study. The 
survey reveals the occupations represented by the charac- 
ters, the comparative emphasis upon American and foreign 
statesmen, the prominence given to women, prominence 
given to Biblical characters, prominence given to characters 
in the World War, and the ideals stressed by means of 
relative emphasis upon personalities and occupations. The 
conclusions drawn from this section of the study are vari- 
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ous; illustrative of them is the statement that “The ideals 
stressed by means of relative emphasis upon occupations, if 
the number of names included is an index to the importance 
attached to each, are ability to lead in political affairs, 
ability to lead in military and naval achievements, ability 
to act as explorer, pioneer, or colonizer, ability to write, 
willingness to aid others by money or personal service.” 
Furthermore, it is “reassuring to note that men and women 
of many nations and of widely separated times are given 
prominence.” 

The concluding section of the survey deals with grade 
placement of biographical materials and reveals a rather 
chaotic lack of agreement. It accenuates the imperative 
need, pointed out by the entire thesis, of careful and pro- 
longed study of the entire problem of the selection of 
adequate reading materials for social studies courses. 


The training of two-years diploma course teachers of the 
social studies at the Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ Col- 
lege is described by Mary Harden in an article, entitled, 
“Training Teachers for the Teaching of the Social Studies 
in the Public Schools,” in the December number of Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision. All prospective 
teachers enrolled in the two-year diploma course are re 
quired to pursue two consecutive terms of history, either 
American or medieval and modern, according to the stu- 
dent’s choice. There is no special methods course; the 
student must depend upon observation of the instructor’s 
methods in the content course. All students who are not 
high school graduates are required to take a one-term 
course in geography, while high school graduates may select 
a course from a related field. Education courses include 
three-quarters of psychology and one-quarter of both prin- 
ciples of education and classroom management. 

Students, during their first year, spend some time in 
observation in the elementary school. ‘They are required to 
do 36 weeks of practice-teaching in the training school, 24 
weeks of the work being elective as to grade and course. 
Every student makes a bibliography of subject-matter, a 
detailed informational outline of material to be taught, and 
plans for units of work and daily lesson plans. A series 
of four types of conferences are arranged for students 
during the period of practice-teaching in order to evaluate 
the teaching done by students, to evaluate observations, to 
discuss problems of teaching, and to fill in those gaps in 
the students’ equipment which will tend to make them the 
best possible teachers. 


Citizenship Training in Elementary Schools, by Ellie 
Marcus Marx, Principal of the Henry Clay School, Nor 
folk, Va., is a description and discussion of the activities 
carried forward in the Henry Clay School. The concept 
of citizenship training, which seems to mean “all things to 
all men” in many situations, is limited in the volume, as 
follows: 

“Our philosophy is not that citizenship can be taught 
directly any more than culture can be acquired by aiming 
at it directly. Citizenship, like culture, is a by-product.” 

The volume contains descriptions of many situations in 
classroom and extra-curricular activities, which are handled 
in such a manner as to provide for citizenship training 
through response to situations in group action, writing of 
papers, making of models, and other examples of the con- 
struction of materials. Excellent photographs, excerpts 
from written work, and reports of the activities of school 
organizations tend to make the book a fertile source of 
ideas for elementary school principals and teachers. There 
is no “theorizing” about activities; the printed record shows 
by implication the theoretical basis for the activities de 
scribed. Price, $1.25. Send orders direct to the school. 


Despite the efforts of progressive instructors in special 
methods courses and competent teachers to break down the 
dependence of pupils and teachers on the “one textbook 
approach” to the study of history, it is unfortunately true 


that the history horizon of many pupils is still limited by 


the study of one textbook, followed by a pointless and un 
motivated inquisitorial question-and-answer procedure 
which masquerades under the title of “recitation.” One 
of the attempts made to improve the situation is the prepa 

ration of teacher’s manuals to aid the teacher. Charles | 

Martz, in A Teacher's Handbook in American History 
(Cleveland, Ohio: The Harter School Supply Co., 1927 
Price, 60 cents. Eastern depository: E. E. Babb & Co., 
212 Summer Street, Boston, Mass.), has provided an intr 

ductory statement on the teaching of history, selection and 
presentation of subject-matter, the recitation, and helps 
for the teacher. The body of the manual is divided into 
28 lessons, based on pupils’ manuals written by the author 
Each lesson contains suggestions on the interpretation ot 
content materials, teaching methods, the connection between 
lessons, and the treatment of problems encountered in th 
teaching of the different lessons. 


The Making of the American Nation: A Ilistory of the 
United States from 1492 to 1795 is a pupil’s manual written 
by the same author. It is divided into 34 chapters, each 
of which includes an introductory statement, an assignment 
of page references in ten textbooks, and a list of problem 
to be answered. Other items are outline maps, topics to 
be remembered, topics for further study, tables to be de- 
veloped, and outlines to be made. A second pupil’s manual 
Our Nation Since Washington: A History of the United 
States from 1789 to the Present, completes the series. Both 
work books are intended for junior high school use. Th 
price of each is 68 cents. 

Martz has also written a Review of American Ilistory 
published by the same company. A summary of important 
facts is presented. These are outlines of some subject 
matter and several suggestive charts. (Price, 60 cents.) 

Olive Bucks and Grace McNealy have prepared My Work 
Book in Early American History, intended for use in th 
intermediate grades, and published by ‘The Harter School 
Supply Company. ‘The work book includes brief presenta 
tions of facts on topics in eirly American history, ques- 
tions to be answered by pupils, list of sketches, space for 
drawings by pupils, brief dialogues, suggestions and space 
for brief compositions, plays, word study, and a variety of 
other activities. (Price, 48 cents.) 


The Berlin Correspondent of The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly, in the December 30th number, presents a review 
of Dr. Siegfried Kaweran’s Denkschrift tiber die deutschen 
Cleschicht und Lesebiicker vor allem seit 1923 (Berlin: Heu 
sen and Co.). The review, entitled, “German History Books,” 
states that Dr. Kaweran has studied all the officially au 
thorized textbooks, and has canvassed more than 300. pub- 
lishers. The standard set for the study was Article 148 
of the German Constitution, based on the promotion of 
international reconciliation and tolerance for the opinions 
of other nations. Five specific questions were then set as 
guideposts in the evaluation of textbooks. 

The principal findings, as reported by the reviewer, in 
clude: (1) some authors show an anti-French, anti-British, 
and anti-socialist bias; (2) many treat the Poles unfairly; 
(3) some authors stress the point that England’s relations 
with Germany were based on fear and envy; (4) some 
authors treat the Balkan situation just prior to the world 
war as relatively unimportant, while others distort the 
facts of the Austrian ultimatum to Serbia and the Serbian 
reply; (5) one author mentions “the deliberate violation” 
of the German frontier by the French, and thus “enticed” 
Germany into a declaration of war; (6) the politicians are 
frequently blamed for Germany’s defeat; (7) there is an 
intemperate denunciation of the colored troops in the Rhin« 
land; (8) few or no books have a republican or socialist 
bias, although many disclose a conservative and monarchist 
bias; (9) quite a number are fair and objective; (10) the 
author, in general, is optimistic and feels that the teaching 
of history in German schools, with many deplorable excep 
tions, is tending to encourage independent thought. 

The reviewer, in his introductory paragraphs, repeats the 
well-known fact that Dr. Hanisch, the Prussian Minister 
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of Education, in 1919 prohibited the history books used in 
the Prussian schools. Due to the fact that no new books 
were available, the old books continued in use and the order 
was ignored. The results of Dr. Kaweran’s study of the 
new books are illuminating, and they parallel many of the 
biases found in early American history textbooks in the 
treatment of the American Revolution. 


The Proceedings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of 
the Missouri State School Administrative Association (Uni- 
versity of Missouri Bulletin, Vol. XXVII, No. 41, Novem- 
ber 1, 1926), contains two addresses by R. M. Tryon. The 
first address, entitled, “Social Studies in the Curriculum, 
Grades I to VI,” includes a résumé of certain aspects and 
problems of the formulation of a curriculum in the social 
studies curriculum for elementary schools. With the de- 
velopment of the junior high school elementary school, 
people must work in terms of a new school and a new silua- 
tion; the social studies are slowly moving toward the most 
prominent place in the curriculum of the elementary school; 
curriculum-makers, taking account of the literature on the 
curriculum and on special subjects, must still, however, 
proceed on the basis of expert opinion, best practices, and 
special investigations. 

Tryon proposes the organization of a course of study in 
terms of units of content materials for the different grades, 
as follows: Grade I—the home, the school, the farm, the 
community, holiday celebrations, civic virtues; Grade II 
primitive Aryan life, Indian life, holiday celebrations, civic 
virtues; Grade I1I1—local life, local pioneer life, pioneer 
life in another section of the country; Grade IV—primitive 
life, oriental life, Greek life, Roman life; Grade V—medie- 
val life in England and on the continent, colonial life with 
a comparison with medieval life; Grade VI—United States 
history. The waste of time and duplication of effort often 
found in the early grades in the use of holiday celebrations 
are mentioned. United States history is included in Grade 
VI in order to provide the course for those pupils whose 
school career ends at the close of this grade. A detailed 
list of items essential to a good course of study is presented. 

The second address, “The Social Studies Curriculum in 
Junior and Senior High Schools,’ includes a brief state- 
ment of the findings of pertinent investigations, a brief 
survey of present practices in curriculum-making, a pro- 
posed program of studies by grades, and a list of essential 
items to be found in each course. The proposed program 
in history includes: Grade VII—world history prior to 
1607; Grade VIII—American history (chronological ar 
rangement); Grade IX—American history (topical treat- 
ment); Grade X—world history; Grade XI—American his- 
tory; Grade XIIl—modern European history, ancient his 
tory, or English history. The program in social studies 
other than history includes: Grade VII—introductory social 


science; Grade VIII-—-community civies; Grade IX—eco- 
nomie civics; Grade X—sociology; Grade XI—economics ; 


Grade XII—political science. 

The entire October number of The New Era (London) 
is devoted to a report of the Locarno World Conference 
on New Education, held in August, 1927, entitled, “The 
True Meaning of Freedom in Education.” While the entire 
report is a very valuable presentation of progressive ten 
dencies in education, the part of most interest to teachers 
of the social studies is the summary of addresses delivered 
before the History Section. The following persons con 
tributed: Dr. Harold Rugg, The Lincoln School, New York 
City; Mons. P. Otlet, Palais Mondial, Brussels; Miss Cor- 
nell, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago; Miss Hallsten- 
Kallia, International Co-operation Section of the Secre- 
tariat of the League of Nations, Geneva; Dr. D. Mackay, 
Scotland; Madame IL. Florov, Roumania. The section on 
“Freedom Through Method” contains some interesting sum- 
maries on the project method, the Decroly method, the plan 
used in the Infants’ Department of the Marlborough School, 
Chelsea, London, the Winnetka, TIL, technique; the plan of 
the St. Martin’s Girls’ Council School, Dover, England; the 
Dalton plan, the Jena plan, and the Howard plan. 


Two recent numbers of Information Service, published 
by the Foreign Policy Association, 18 East Forty-fifth 
Street, New York City, are of special interest at the present 
time. Raymond Leslie Buell, Research Director, in Special 
Supplement No. 4, entitled, “The United States and Latin- 
America: A Suggested Program,” presents a summary 
analysis of important yoo in our relations with Latin- 
American countries and suggests a program for future re- 
lationships as follows: recognition of de facto governments, 
“establishment of a permanent claims tribunal,” and a 
statement of policy by the President that there will be no 
intervention without consultation with “the Governing 
Board of the Pan-American Union.” The January 20th 
number is entitled “Mexico, the Caribbean, and Tacna- 
Arica: Current Relations with the United States.” It con- 
tains important summaries of outstanding facts and pro- 
nouncements, including many direct quotations. Eight 
tables give in concise form date on the economic, financial, 
commercial, and constitutional relations of the United 
States and Latin-America, which are not otherwise obtain- 
able, except through considerable investigation. The Jn- 
formation Service of the Foreign Policy Association is an 
indispensable publication for progressive teachers of the 
social studies. Materials published are authentic, unbiased 
appraisals of current world affairs, the organization has 
“no axe to grind.” Subscription rate is $5.00 per year; 
single copies, 25 cents. 


The November number of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science (3622-24 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia) is devoted in part to “Europe in 
1927: an Economic Survey,” by Ernest Minor Patterson. 
Dr. Patterson was sent to Europe as a special research 
fellow by the Academy to gather facts and to study the 
economic situation in different European countries. The 
materials are presented in ten chapters, numbering 123 
pages. Teachers who read a previous report by Dr. Pat- 
terson, published in the November, 1922, number of The 
Annals, will welcome this report. Part Il of the same 
publication includes eight articles by distinguished Euro- 
pean authorities on such problems as currency, labor, the 
consumer, and the Cartel problem. The “Report of the 
World Economic Conference Adopted on May 23, 1927,” 
numbering 32 pages, is also included in this issue. 

The July issue is devoted to the foreign policy of the 
United States, and the January, 1928, issue includes a 
discussion of Muscle Shoals, the St. Lawrence develop- 
mental program, and other similar projects. The Annals 
is published bi-monthly. Subscription rate is $5.00 per 
year; single copies, $2.00. 


One of the most promising conditions in current world 
affairs is the increasing interest on the part of modern 
youth in the promotion of a better understanding between 
nations through the discussion of international problems. 
A new pamphlet, prepared by J. B. Matthews and Sylvanus 
M. Duvall, entitled, Conflict or Co-operation: A Study Out- 
line (The American Committee, World Youth Peace Con- 
gress, 109 East Ninth Street, New York City), contains 
considerable information on current international problems, 
arranged in condensed form. There are twelve chapters 
on such topies as nationalism, imperialism, propaganda, 
areas of conflict, and the opportunities for modern youth. 
\ good bibliography is appended to each chapter. While 
the study outline was prepared for use as a part of the 
preliminary activities for the World Youth Peace Congress 
to be held in Ferde, Holland, August 17-26, 1928, it will 
be of interest to progressive teachers of the social studies. 
Price: single copy, 25 cents; ten copies, $2.00. 


The southern cotton mills have attracted considerable 
attention in trade and social welfare publications for some 
time. Paul Blanshard, in an 88-page pamphlet, entitled, 
Labor in Southern Cotton Mills, presents data and impres- 
sions gained from a first-hand investigation, supplemented 
by facts and figures culled from newspapers, trade maga- 
zines, investigations by other persons, and state and gov 
ernment documents. The pamphlet is published by the 
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New Republic, Inc., 421 West Twenty-first Street, New 
York City. Price 25 cents. 


The Educational Department of the League of Nations 
Non-Partisan Association, 6 East Thirty-ninth Street, New 
York City, has recently issued a 37-page mimeographed 
“Outline for a Model Assembly of the League of Nations.” 
The material has been prepared as a guide for high schools 
and colleges that wish to conduct a model assembly as a 
part of their social science activities. There is an intro- 
ductory statement, followed by suggestions for preliminary 
preparation, a list of practical suggestions, a copy of an 
agenda, extracts from the rules of procedure of the As- 
sembly, a section on phraseology, lists of references, and 
the seating plan of the Seventh Assembly. It is a very 
comprehensive collection of concrete material. 

The same organization published regularly a news sheet 
of items of current information concerning the League of 
Nations. It also sponsors a national competitive examina- 
tion on the League, which includes a free trip to Europe 
for the winner of first prize. The second examination is 
scheduled for March 16, 1928. Write for announcements. 


The Bulletin and Italiana, published monthly by the 
Italy American Society, 25 West Forty-third Street, New 
York City, contains a summary of recent events in Italy 
and news items of interest concerning Italians in the United 
States. Every number contains a current bibliography of 
volumes and periodical references about Italy published in 
the English language. The subscription rate is $2.00 per 
year. A bibliography of 1207 volumes, entitled, “Italiana 
Bibliography of Bovks in the English Language Relating 
to Italy,” has been published recently. The price is $1.00. 
Teachers of European history will find these publications 
useful additions to their libraries. 


The November number of The University High School 
Journal (Oakland, California) contains a 46-page account 
of “Suggestions and Materials for Teaching England’s Re- 
sponsible Ministry Type of Modern Government,” written 
by Lynn M. Barrett. The article contains charts, cartoons 
drawn by pupils, floor plans of the House of Representa- 
tives, House of Commons, and Chamber of Deputies, tables 
of information for comparisons, a list of catch-words on 
the English government, summaries of changes in the con- 
stitution, summaries of the place and functions of the 
Cabinet, and much other pertinent material about the Brit- 
ish Government. There is a bibliography of books and 
periodical references suitable for use by high school pupils. 


The tests entitled “Background in Social Studies, Form 
A and Form B,” prepared by Tyler Kepner, Director of 
Social Studies, Brookline, Mass., have been published in 
revised form and in a new format by Ginn and Company. 
While the tests are diagnostic in character, tentative norms 
will be provided later for teachers who wish to use the 
tests for other purpose. The tests are published in pads 
of 30 copies, with a cover page, which contains a state- 
ment of purpose, the method of construction, and use, fol- 
lowed by a key and suggestions for the use of results, and 
a class record blank on the back cover page. The price 
is 60 cents per pad of 30 copies. 


Social Science, a quarterly magazine published at Win- 
field, Kansas, by Pi Gamma Mu, National Social Science 
Honor Society, contains a wide variety of articles, which 
include summaries of research projects, discussion of per- 
tinent problems in the social sciences, and editorials. The 
current number contains a series of articles, reviews of 
fifty-two books, and brief book notes on fifty-eight addi- 
tional volumes. The magazine is a substantial publication. 
Every number includes more than one hundred pages of 
material. The subscription rate is $2.00 per year. 


A new pamphlet by Kirby Page, entitled, Dollars and 
World Peace: A Consideration of Nationalism, Industrial- 
ism, and Imperialism, presents a review of the economic 





interdependence of the countries of the world, an evalua- 
tion of some aspects of the recent history of the United 
States, a series of proposals for a constructive foreign 
policy, a review of recent history, and an evaluation of 
the war debts problem. The price is 15 cents. Copies 
may be obtained from the author, 347 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 


Teachers interested in the teaching of geography wil! 
welcome the following bibliographies: (1) Frederick Kk 
Branom, A Bibliography of Recent Literature on thi 
Teaching of Geography (Fifth revised edition, 1927); (2 
Ella B. Knight, 4 Bibliography of Geographical Literatur: 
for Elementary Grades and Junior High School, 1926. Bot) 
are published by the Home Study Department, Clark Uni 
versity, Worcester, Mass. The price is 25 cents, with reduc 
tions for quantity orders. 


De Forest Stull contributes “A Survey of Textbooks and 
Related Publications in Geography” in the January number 
of The Journal of Educational Method. ‘The writer dis 
cusses the place and use of textbooks, gives lists of text 
books and supplementary readers in geography for cle 
mentary and secondary schools with brief annotations, 
followed by a list of books for teachers, and a list of two 
studies in the teaching of geography. 


The Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, 
Ill., has issued a Report of the Third Annual Testing 
Survey. The part of the report of interest to teachers of 
the social studies is the publication of the norms for the 
“Hill Tests on Civic Information and Attitudes.” con 
structed by Howard C. Hill, University of Chicago High 
School. The norms are based on 33,739 scores from 37 
states for the “Information Test,” and 50,885 scores from 
the same number of states for the “Attitudes Test.” Copies 
of the tests and the Report may he obtained from The 
Public School Publishing Company. 


The Historv Section of the Fighth Annual Ohio State 
University Educational Conference, to be held April 12th 
14th, will present the following provrram: teginald S 
Kimball, Editor of Current Events Guide, “Current Events 

the Handmaid of All the Social Studies”: T.eon C. Mar 
shall, University of Chicago, “Whither Are the Social 
Studies Bound?” The program of the geography section 
is centered about “Maps as Aids to Effective Teaching,” 
with the following speakers: Miss Villa Smith, “Problem 
in the Use of Maps in Junior High Schools”: Dr. J. Paul 
Goode, University of Chicago, “Maps—Foundation Stones 
for Geography.” 


The Forum of the League of Women Voters and _ the 
Association for Peace Education will hold their third an 
nual Educational Conference in the Congress Hotel, Chi 
cago, March 10th. The subject of this year’s Conference 
will be “The Study and the Teaching of International Re 
lations.” Professor Pitman Potter, of the University of 
Wisconsin, will speak at the morning session on “Methods 
and Motives in the Study of International Relations.” The 
afternoon session will be devoted to a discussion of the 
press as a factor in the education of the adult in interna 
tional affairs. Mr. James McDonald, of the Foreign Policy 
Association of New York, will be the. main speaker at this 
session. The admission fee will be $1.00 for the day. For 
further information, write to the office of the Association 
for Peace Education, 5733 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 


The February Issue of Plain Talk contains several arti 
cles of interest to the student of contemporary history 
Among them are “Too Much Government,” by Governor 
Ritchie of Maryland; “Lincoln and the Preachers,” by 
Lloyd Lewis; “Mayor Miller of St. Louis,” by Frederick H. 
Brennan, and “Science and the Millennium,” by Tlendrik 
Willem van Loon. 
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Notes on Periodical Literature 
BY GERTRUDE BRAMLETTE RICHARDS, Pu.D. 


Moorfield Storey’s “Nicaragua,” in the February Cen- 

tury, contains a vigorous plea for a change in our policy 
towards our Latin-American neighbor. “From every point 
of view our own interests—moral, political, and economic- 
are vitally affected by our relation with Nicaragua and 
our other weak neighbors. ‘To the south of us are twenty 
republics....an areca which is one of the greatest food supply 
regions of the world, and must soon become a vast market 
for manufactured goods, with a population of nearly 100,- 
000,000 people—proud, sensitive, and patriotic. As_ the 
leading power in this great hemisphere, we are bound to 
set before them the highest standard of respect for the 
law and consideration for their rights....The policy which 
has been pursued the last year by our government violates 
at once the Constitution of the United States and the fixed 
principles of international law....I[t is no excuse to say that 
the President believes certain things are beneficial. He 
has no right to exercise a power not given to him or to 
decide a question of war or peace....American soldiers can- 
not become Nicaraguan policemen by the warrant of Nica- 
raguan law....Under pretense of protecting American prop- 
erty we take charge of Nicaragua, keep Diaz....in power, 
and are to see that the new government elected next year 
will be chosen under the bayonets of our marines, lent as 
policemen to a foreign government.” 
“The Minor Basilicas,’” by the Rev. John A. Manifa, 
S.S., D.C.L., in the January Ecclesiastical Review, is an 
attempt to define the basilica, to describe the services ap- 
pertaining thereto, and a description of the four major 
basilicas in Rome —San Giovanni in Laterano, San Pietro, 
San Paoli Fuori, and Santa Maria Maggiore, and the nine 
minor basilicas: Lorenzo Fuori, Santa Croce, San 
Sebastiano, Santa Maria in Trastevere, San Lorenzo in 
Damaso, Santa Maria in Cosmedin, SS. Apostoli, San Pietro 
in Vineole, and Santa Maria in Aracoeli. 


San 


“For the study of industrial relations, Russia and Italy 
are today the most interesting European countries, because 
in both full scale economic experiments are being tried out 


in the instance and with the support of the Government.... 
The phase of the Italian Revolution at present engaging 
public attention is the construction of a corporative state 
..-Much will be found in the scheme strangely like the 
Soviet organization....Indeed, one might transform the gov- 
ernment in Italy into a copy with some important funda- 
mental differences of the Moscow pattern.” With this in- 
troduction, Captain Wedgwood Bunn, D.S.O., M.P., dis- 
cusses the three documents which have in recent years ap- 
peared to give support to his thesis. These are the Law 
of April 3, 1926; the Decree of July 1, 1926; and the 
Labor Charter of April 22, 1927. His discussion and 
analysis of these form the main body of his article (“Creat- 
ing a Corporate State in Italy,” The Contemporary Review 
for January). ‘The same magazine contains G. E. R. 
Gedye’s sketch of Ion Bratianu. 


William Martin, in writing on the value of our civilization 
to posterity in the February Forum, says: “We have given 
birth to a surface civilization brilliant, but not very solid, 
which prefers to be startling rather than durable....Most 
melancholy of all is the thought that we shall take down 
to destruction not merely our own works, but those of our 
predecessors.” 


A most interesting study of a little-known American 
of ante-bellum days is that of “George N. Sanders,” by 
Merle E. Curtis, in the last issue of The South Atlantic 
Quarterly. This was a man who “was not ashamed to 
serve God and Mammon at the same time, for they were 
to him not irreconcilable. He anticipated others in trying 
to make the world safe for the sort of militant democracy 
most favorable to a speculation in futures....It was to pro- 
mote revolutions that he connived with big business. These 
revolutionary activities were meant to spread our peculiarly 
American doctrine of liberty in an unwilling and conserva- 
tive Europe. They were meant at the same time to uproot 
the existing order and spread the blessings of American 
civilization and produce. The methods Sanders employed 
were indeed so crude that they would make certain Ameri- 
can patriots who have succeeded him blush. The methods 
of the patriotic business man of today are more refined. 
Since the fifties, Young America has grown older and more 
wise.” 


Book Reviews 


EDITED BY PROFESSOR HARRY J. 


trt Through the Ages. By Helen Gardner. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1926. 506 pp. $4.00. 

Evolution in Modern Art. By Frank Rutter. Lincoln 
Macveagh, The Dial Press, New York, 1926. 166 pp. 

Modern Painting. By Frank Jewett Mather, Jr. Henry 
Holt & Co., New York, 1927. 385 pp. $6.50, 

The Modern Movement in Art. By R. H. Wilenski. F. A. 
Stokes & Co., New York, 1927. 237 pp- $5.00. 

The Art in Painting. By Albert C. Barnes. Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., New York, 1925. 530 pp. $6.00. 

Fifty Famous Painters. By Henrietta Gerwig. T. Y. 
Crowell Co., New York, 1926. 416 pp. $3.50. 

Twenty-sivth Annual International Exhibition of Paint- 
ings: Catalogue. Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh. 
75 cents. 

The rapid multiplication of books on the history and ap- 
preciation of art, and even on esthetic theory, now and 
recently on sale in America, constitutes an interesting and 
significant bit of social history, and points to an aspect of 
our national development which our school and college 
courses in history will have to notice. 

Miss Gardner’s volume is extraordinarily well-done. Pre- 
pared especially for the use of classes in art schools, it is 
admirably suited for the reference shelves of the general 
history courses which increasingly emphasize the social 
aspects of the subject. The book undertakes to present an 





CARMAN, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


outline story by periods and countries of all forms of art 
from the caveman to the twentieth century, with actual 
illustrations to give some graphic idea of every important 
movement, and this ambitious aim is actually achieved 
without making the book a mere syllabus, as, for instance, 
is the little Apollo of Reinach hitherto so widely used as 
an outline guide in the history of art. Miss Gardner 
manages to be concrete and interesting, because she adopts 
the sensible plan of presenting the story in large units and 
concentrating on significant movements, rigidly limiting 
the number of artists and works of art selected for treat- 
ment, while ruthlessly omitting anecdote and biographical 
detail, as well as numerous names. Each era is treated as 
a unit of culture, to be introduced by a brief survey of 
the historical background, geography, climate, nature of 
materials, religious beliefs, and social, economic, and politi- 
cal conditions; and then studied through discussion and 
analysis of a few typical examples of its architecture, 
sculpture, painting, and crafts; after which a brief sum- 
mary of the esthetic significance of the period as a whole 
is presented. The fine arts of Asia and aboriginal America, 
as well as those of Europe and the ancient Near East, are 
included. There are 675 illustrations, including many half- 


tone plates and four pages in color, all surprisingly clear, 
effective, and well chosen, and, it might be added, many 
Each chapter is followed by a discriminat- 


freshly chosen. 
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ing bibliography of moderate length, while an appendix 
includes lists of books on wsthetics, art periodicals, sources 
lor procuring reproductions, and a glossary of technical 
terms. ‘There is a general index of lv pages. ‘Lhe style is 
clear and interesting, characterizations are definite, critical 
comment is discriminating, the treatment is scholarly. In- 
deed, it would be hard vo find any tault with the volume, 
except those inherent in a book o1 this size and scope. Its 
moderate price should make it readily available tor schvol 
libraries and as an invaluable companion for museum visits. 

The three works on modern art in our list supplement 
each other and ali are valuable in their way, though any 
one of them wiil be read more fruittully by a non-specialist, 
it he has first been over such a volume as Sheldon Cheney’s 
Vrimer of Modern Art or Jan Gordon's Modern French 
Art. Mr. Rutter gives us a study of painting trom 1870 
to 1925 that is inspired by hearty admiration tor modernist 
painting, urging the right and duty of the artist to culti- 
vate his own peculiarities, emphasizing overmuch the popu- 
lar opposition to innovators, and pushing credulity some- 
what in his views ot the extent to which modernist artists 
reveal and interpret the spirit of the age, and even incor- 
porate prophecy in their painting. One might criticize him 
tor failing to live up to his title adequately in the matter 
of tracing “evolution,” for his bare mention ot such major 
figures as Manet, Degas, and Renoir, and for some rather 
queer judgments; at the same time, his views and his sum- 
maries of the views of others are suggestive and informing, 
and at some points he makes a real contribution to the 
subject; tor example, in his chapter of the Cubists, which 
is probably the most complete chapter available in English 
on the origins of that movement, though largely a digest 
of the theories and criticism of others. ‘There are thirty- 
five good, full-page illustrations and a briet index. 

Professor Mather of Princeton represents an entirely 
different point of view, holding “that this modern age has 
witnessed a progressive exaggeration of individualism 
which, apparently enriching, actually has confused and im 
poverished all the arts,” and aligns himself with Irving 
Babbitt (to whom the book is dedicated) in fighting for 
“such art as is humanistic, traditional, and socially avail- 
able.’ Moderns like Renoir and Degas, whom he admires, 
he includes in a chapter on “Great ‘Traditionalists.” ‘The 
book is based on the author’s Lowell Lectures of 1916, 
but these have been revised and expanded and two new 
chapters on modernism added. ‘There is no attempt at a 
narrative history, the writer being concerned with ideas 
and ideals, and presupposing on the part of his readers a 
certain acquaintance with the artists and their work. The 
numerous full-page half-tones add much to the value of 
the book. 

Mr. Wilenski expounds the theory that the modern move- 
ment in the arts represents a “return to the architectural 
or classical idea,” and he holds that the different technique 
of modern artists, as compared with that of most of the 
nineteenth-century painters, is due partly to this general 
aim and partly to a reaction against “the camera’s degrad- 
ing influence on nineteenth-century technique.” He sharply 
attacks the theories of Clive Bell, particularly the idea that 
we have no right to call anything a work of art to which 
we do not react emotionally, and holds that we should ap- 
proach a work of art primarily with the purpose of under- 
standing the artist, and, therefore, with a readiness to say, 
“T cannot yet read it,” rather than “This is unintelligible.” 
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In spite of this theoretical character, the book contains 
much historical information about modern art, and is an 
able and stimulating discussion, ‘There are numerous excel- 
lent illustrations. ; 

Mr. Albert Barnes has accumulated at Merion, Pa., the 
most remarkable collection of modernist painting in the 
country, has supporced chairs of art in Columbia and the 
University of Pennsylvania, and has made the study of art 
his special work and recreation. His Art in /ainting, 
dedicated to John Lewey, is a very able exposition of a 
method for understanding, appreciating, and judging pic 
tures, by a procedure which wholly subordinates the que 
tion of subject-matter, a theory which cannot be adequately 
summarized even in a much longer review than this. Con 
troversial as such theories are, it can at least be said for 
that of Mr. Barnes that it is based on long and intimate 
studies in front of the original paintings, and being handled 
in terms of concrete discussions of actual pictures, is in 
teresting and suggestive, whether one accepts the theory 
or not. ‘To the non-specialist, and certainly to the history 
teacher, the extensive treatment of the history of art which 
is introduced, with the numerous illustrations especially 
made, and the full index, will make a strong appeal, thoug: 
the treatment is by no means elementary. lor real sub 
stance and freshness it is one of the imost important of 
recent volumes on art. 

Entirely different from the other books described in this 
article is Mrs. Gerwig’s biographical volume, which at 
tempts no artistic theory or criticism, but makes a human 
approach to fifty artists, ranging from Giotto to the nine 
teenth century. They are necessarily brief and sketchy. 
The artists chosen include the great figures of the earlier 
eras, but for recent times the selection is rather conven 
tional, Of all the great names associated with the mod 
ernist movements only Manet is included. The story is 
always discreet and apparently is written for youthful 
readers, 

The catalogue of the Carnegie International’ Exhibit is 
always of value to students of art, but also to the inter 
ested layman, for it presents, through its lists, its brief 
articles, and its numerous illustrations, an excellent view 
of contemporary painting in many countries. The attrac 
tive format of last year is repeated. The exhibition is to 
be shown in Brooklyn and San Francisco, as well as in 
Pittsburgh. 

J. Montrcomery GAmpnritr. 

Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 


World History in the Making. By Albert E. McKinley, 
Arthur C. Howland, and Matthew L. Dann. American 
Book Company, New York, 1927. x, 742 pp. 

World History Today. By Albert E. McKinley, Arthur C. 
Howland, and Matthew L. Dann. American Book 
Company, New York, 1927, xxxviii, 821 pp. 

In the past five or six years a number of efforts have 
been made to produce a history text suitable for use in a 
one- or two-year high school course in World History. A 
recent contribution to this field has been written by Pro 
fessors McKinley and Howland of the University of Penn 
sylvania in collaboration with Mr. Dann of the Richmond 
Hill High School of New York City, thus combining the 
elements of scholarliness with practical schoolroom tech 
nique. ‘To make the above desirable adjustment, to make 
such a book informing, colorful, and sufficiently full of 
detail to be vivid, and at the same time to eliminate those 
parts of our past that do not serve to elucidate the present, 
have proved a supreme challenge to writers of World His 
tory texts, and have stimulated the interest of history 
teachers in each new book. 

These authors have met these demands with courage and 
originality. ‘They have selected, eliminated, and organized 
their material with a view to presenting history in large 
units, and of analyzing the units into related parts. In 
large measure, the arrangement lends itself to clear con 
ceptions and to thoughtful interpretations of historical 
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concepts. ‘The first volume is divided into four large divi- 
sions, entitled, respectively, “Early People Lay the Founda- 
tion of Civilization,’ “Ancient Culture Reaches Its Height 
Under the Greeks and Komans,” “The Middle Ages: 
Civilization Declines and Revives,’ and “The Beginnings 
of Modern History.” ‘lhe divisions of the second volume, 
including the first review section, are five in number, and 
cover the revolutions of the eighteenth century; the three 
great developments of modern times——-democracy, national- 
ism, and economic rivalry; the spread of European civiliza 
tion; and, finally, the World War. Each chapter heading 
constitutes a subdivision of a larger unit, and has in its 
turn several smaller sections, with page captions, in each 
case indicating the substance. In most instances, the word 
ing of these topical headings is illuminating and thought 
provoking. 

The avowed plan of the book, “to explain how our modern 
world came to be what it is,’ has done much to guide the 
authors in a wise elimination of many topics traditionally 
included in works of this kind, rendering the treatment, 
especially of the first volume, rather social and economic 
than purely polilical. Several of the chapters are unusu 
ally lively and entertaining in their treatment. The one 
on Greek Life; those dealing with Church history, with 
feudalisin, and with the evolution of the English govern 
ment; and, in the second volume, the entire section entitled 
“Achievements in the Nineteenth Century,” deserve espe- 
cial praise. 

The books have many attractions, not the least of which 
are the numerous illustrations, which arrest the attention 
the moment one turns the pages. The pictures are inter- 
esting, well chosen, and pertinent, adding much to one’s 
understanding of the particular phase of the story. In 
many instances, too, the accompanying legend explains and 
interprets the picture, a most necessary feature, and one 
too often neglected in history texts. Unfortunately, the 
maps do not measure up to the level of the pictures. 

‘The two volumes are so arranged as to be used either 
separately or successively; either in a one- or two-year 
course, ‘The first seven chapters in volume two cover the 
ground of the first book in such a way as to serve either 
for a review, if desired, or as a rapid introduction when 
the course must be completed in a short time. However, 
to cover so vast a period as from the days of Paleolithic 
man to those of Louis XVI in one hundred and forty 
pages necessarily reduces the substance to such density 
that few immature minds can hope to absorb much that 
is useful in its study, and the reviewer always questions 
the value of such an attempt. 

The title “World History” seems inappropriate to a 
work that does not deal with the civilizations east of the 
Indus River before the nineteenth century. Just why this 
term is so generally employed for courses and books that 
frankly cover only the story of western civilization is one 
of the unsolved mysteries, whose practice is likely to bring 
deserved criticism from our friends of the ancient Oriental 
cultures. It is to be regretted that this work, which treats 
with striking impartiality the causes and outcomes of the 
World War, should be found with a title so misleading. 

The two volumes are unusually adapted to the purpose 
for which they are designed, that of classroom use. The 
excellent scholarship, the admirable organization, the illu- 
minating illustrations, the devices and aids in the form of 
questions inserted throughout the reading-matter, the prob- 
lems and suggested readings at the end of each chapter, all 
of these make up an extraordinarily reliable and suggestive 
text. 

Lena C. Van Buipper. 

Maryland State Normal School, 'Towson. 

Cieorge Washington, 1762-1777, The Rebel and the Patriot. 
By Rupert Hlughes. William Morrow & Company, 
Pew York, 1927. Volume II. 694 pp. 

Rupert Hlughes, in the second volume of his biography, 
progresses from 1762 to 1777 in a work, which it is now 
announced, will fill four volumes. In a vague manner from 
Mr. Hughes’s two completed volumes come an almost prig- 
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gish contempt for other treatments of Washington and a 
calm assurance that here is a biographer who has bard 
the case of the lamellated patriot. Unfortunately, as each 
layer is pared off, the author stops to rebake the original 
imposer, so that instead of creating a pervasive contact 
with Washington, the work partakes of the character of 
a debate between Mr. Hughes and the past century’s com 
posite appraisal of Washington. ‘The author also pauses 
to quarrel with those, like McMaster, who believe that 
Washington’s voluminous writings do not contain the be 
trayals of character, essential to a proper understanding, 
and therefore have made no effort to pierce the hara, 
impenetrable exterior. Mr. Hughes denies a paucity oi 
materials, and contends that the uncounted Washington 
documents have many glistening passages, outwardly re 
fective of the inward man. Incidentally, Mr. Hughes 
offers the strange comment that no man has ever been 
through all of the original writings of Washington. As a 
bizarre performance, some biographer might actually 
examine the whole mass. 

Contrasted with the first volume, the second shows a 
decreasing ability of the author to blend the central figure 
with his environment. In the first volume—an excellent 
work—Washington was kneaded into his milieu. Aside 
from failure in the present volume to fu.e the man and 
the background, the author in his discursive handiing ot 
the period occasionally displays an inability to assimilate 
his materials. Perhaps some of the lack of digestion may 
be attributed primarily to the staff of research assistants 
mentioned on the jacket. Seemingly, the biographer pos- 
sesses an insufficient knowledge of the period to detect 
errors of incompetent assistants. Unwarranted slurs about 
Washington’s interest in western lands and about Lord 
Dunmore’s prosecution of an Indian war reveal a regret- 
table ignorance of the geographical extent of Quebec un 
der the Quebec Act. More deplorable is the factual 
error in regard to the repeal of the Townshend legislation 
by a citation of Professor A. M. Schlesinger’s authorita 
tive monograph, The Colonial Merchants and the Revolu 
tion. Anyone who turns to page 236 in Schlesinger’s 
book can only explain the incorrect derivation from it 
in the biography as a careless perusal by a _ person 
unfamiliar with the events. ‘The above exemplify, not 
unfairly, the loose, sloppy tone which permeates the 
volume; hardly the scientific historiography for which 
Mr. Hughes professes an indefeasible attachment. With 
out here attempting to settle the moot point as to 
whether history is a science, or merely a study to which 
scientific methods may be applied, it might be pertinent 
to observe that fully as important as the method is the 
spirit behind its use. Scientists generally recognize the 
futility of mere procedure without the spirit of calm de- 
tachment, and the willingness unhesitantly to discard preju- 
dice and preconceptions. Above all, the spirit of genuine 
science labors to attain the truth as an end in itself, indif 
ferent to popular opinion, heedless of opportunities to 
preach, neglectful of exciting the credulity of the naive. 
Granted, pseudo-scientists do not follow these precepts, and 
neither do pseudo-historians. As Mr. Hughes records, 
George III a large part of his life was as crazy as James 
Otis; Benjamin Franklin was called most uncomplimen 
tary names by the bigwigs of London; and Quakers were 
whipped through the strects of Boston during early colo 
nial days, but the reasons for their inclusion in a biography 
of Washington, except to startle and to beguile, is a 
matter for wonderment. ‘Their mention, it would seem, 
savors not of the spirit of a cool, dispassionate scientist, 
Possibly, the ability “deftly” to handle dramatic incidents, 
boasted for Mr. Hughes by the blurb, finds an outlet in 
derogations of this nature. 

The ubiquitous deftness of the author often mars the 
quality of his work. Many of the apocryphal Washington 
tales find a place along with proof or belief of their false- 
ness. Evidently, they played no part in the life of the 
original man, but are brightly colored threads in the fabri 
cated notion of Washington, and as such deserve a place 


in a biography of him. And, anyway, they are good storie 

Despite the scorn which Mr. Hughes pours upon preceding 
biographers, he finds it convenient at times to quote and to 
incorporate their unauthenticated material into the body 
of his text. Even the maligned Parson Weems in one plac« 
furnishes uncriticized material. 

Rarely do literary artists create a many-sided figur 
who may be spun on his heels and viewed from different 
angles. The biographer has an even more difficult task of 
breathing life into his subject, since the legendary afte: 
math blurs, distorts, and falsifies what was once a man, 
created by a power beyond that of any artist. No figure 
of a man stalks through the conglomerated mass of fact 
and fancy compressed into Mr. Hughes’s volume. In spiril, 
it is deft and provocative; in body, it is didactic and unre 
liable—another contribution to the supercilious “wrangle’ 
school of history. 

Samuet McKeg, Jr 

Columbia University. 


The Constitution in the Early French Revolution. By 
G. G. Andrews. F. S. Crofts and Co., New York, 1927 
vi, 71 pp. 

Parliamentary Reform in England, 1850-1532. By G. G. 
Andrews. F. S. Crofts and Co., New York, 1927. 
59 . 

These two little booklets are the introductory volumes 
of a series of source problems entitled Landmarks in His 
tory, under the general editorship of Bernadotte Schmitt. 
Their purpose “is to provide a number of problems of 
moderate length....short enough for several of them to be 
used during a year’s course.’ The series will cover the 
entire field of modern European History, the materials 
will be varied, and the range of topics wide. “In many 
cases source material in English translation will be made 
available for the first time.’ It may be remarked inci 
dentally that the teacher is likely to benefit hardly less 
than the student by this project. Many college libraries 
are altogether too inadequate to furnish the materials of 
which excerpts are given here. 

The two problems which usher in the project are well 
chosen. ‘They may be taken as representative and alto 
gether important from the point of view of both content 
and methodology. In both, a short historical introduction 
is given to orient the student. ‘Then follows data on the 
sources used. The main part of the book, however, is 
devoted exclusively to selections from diaries and memoirs, 
official records, and newspapers. A familiar contact with 
a given period is gained and a much more vivid impression 
is bound to overtake the student. In addition, men who 
were but names now become personalities in the light of 
these keyhole glimpses into their diaries. It is not un 
likely that a larger number of students will be interested 
to read further. The booklets conclude with a suggested 
list of exercises which require a synthetic and interpreta 
tive reaction to the scattered selections, and a longer list 
of specific questions of a formal sort. Professor Andrews 
is to be congratulated for what he has done here. 

The success of this venture, it seems, will depend largely 
on what projects are included in the series. The beginning 
is excellent and demands consideration. Some queries may 
arise as to the best method of usage, and the editor may 
find it worth while in some future problem to give more 
fully his own experience. Certainly, there is nothing pro 
hibitive, in price or form, of success for this series, and 
we wish it well. 

C. F. Muuwerr 

University of Missouri. 


The United States and Mexico. By J. Fred Rippy. Alfred 
. Knopf, New York, 1926. xi, 401 pp. Maps. 

This is a volume for those who would better understand 
our past and present relations with our Mexican neighbor 
\s a general survey of the diplomatic relations of the two 
States, it is the first to appear in any language. The 
author has aimed “to set forth in simple narrative designed 
to appeal to the public, as well as to students of college 
and university rank, the differences which have arisen bi 
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tween the two countries, the factors which have produced 
them, and the spirit in which they have been met” (p. vii). 
The result is a careful, scholarly, authentic narrative, some 
parts of which constitute a real contribution to the field 
of American diplomatic relations. 

Like many of the Hispanic-American States, Mexico’s 
political history has been dominated by personalities—ad- 
venturers, politicians, and statesmen. Class friction and 
religious intolerance have further complicated her history. 
At times weak, fickle, and often treacherous, she has lived 
as neighbor to a vigorous and aggressive power, some of 
whose citizens have cared liltle for Mexican boundaries 
and less for Mexican natives. Nor have they been either 
willing or desirous to learn more of this race to the south. 
Kiven today the mid-nineteenth century spirit of Manifest 
Destiny still rankles in the breasts of many in the United 
States. 

‘The story of Mexico has been that of a struggle, at times 
valiant, with manifold problems, which it has been neces- 
sary to overcome in order to create a stable, efficient gov- 
ernment, and to develop a unified people. On occasion she 
has succeeded in this contest, but in mo;t instances she 
has sadly failed. Irequently this has been due to outside 
influence. And it is just here that the United States is 
partly responsible for the “Mexican Problem.” 

As Professor Rippy shows, the United- States has not 
always been consistent in its Mexican relations, The first 
feelings were those of sympathy for a Spanish colony 
struggling to free herself from a misguided parent. From 
1825, when the first United States minister arrived in 
Mexico, to 1846, the irresistible western migration brought 
continual border friction. The result was the Mexican 
War. Afterwards boundary disputes and continued in- 
ternal disorders in Mexico gave rise to moves in the Ameri- 
can congress for annexation of Mexican territory, or for 
the establishment of a Mexican protectorate. In the midst 
of this feeling “conscience money” was paid Mexico under 
the Gadsden treaty in 1853. During the American Civil 
War a comparative lull occurred in Mexican relations, 
though that State was disturbed by Napoleon IIT. Gradu 
ally a new era dawned under Diaz and relations with the 
United States were confined principally to border irrita- 
tion and claims, together with a peaceful economic penetra- 
tion by American capital. At the end of the Diaz régime 
in 1910 political revolutions brought new and sterner rela- 
tions with the northern republic, and such expressions as 
“watchful waiting” and “Mexico on the verge” were coined. 
The constitution of 1917 marked another climax which led 
to further complications in foreign relations. 

These aspects and many more Professor Rippy has 
covered in detail. He has produced an excellent 
picture, though he has placed less stress on those subjects 
thoroughly treated by his predecessors. A_ bibliography 
(pp. 365-73), citing much primary material, indicates the 
tremendous amount of work he has done to accomplish his 
task. The index (pp. 375-.01) is extremely useful. Other 
maps than the two reproduced here might have been found 
valuable by the student. While the reviewer cannot agree 
with all of the author’s interpretations, he feels that the 
volume is worthy to rank foremost among those dealing 
with the many special phases of American diplomacy. 

A, Curtis Wireus. 
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From Bismarck to the World War. By Erich Branden 


burg. Translated by Annie E. Adams. Oxford Uni 
versity Press, American Branch, New York, 1927. 
342 pp- 


In this very readable volume Professor Brandenburg has 
made a notable contribution to the voluminous literature 
With abundant refer- 
ences to the numerous source materials recently made avail 
able, he has given a lucid, straightforward, and remarkably 
impartial account of the diplomatic relations between the 
leading powers of the world throughout the whole critical 
period from 1870 to 1914. He paints a vivid picture of 
the fear, distrust, deception, and failings which motivated 
the European statesmen in their fateful actions. He de 


of the entangled pre-war diplomacy. 


picts clearly how they frequently were groping in the dark, 
hopelessly ransacking their brains for possible solutions 
to hypothetical situations. How often they came to er- 
roneous conclusions! Public opinion played an active part 
in bringing on the catastrophe. Hate rankled in the breasts 
of patriots in every country—often for very obscure rea- 
sons. Sometimes diplomats and press egged on the public 
to demonstrations of ill-will toward rival lands. Some- 
times the voice of the people forced diplomats to take 
stands against their own better opinion. It was a tragic 
Comedy of Errors that led to the holocaust. 

Though the subtitle of the book reads, “A History of 
German Foreign Policy, 1870 to 1914,” such a work would 
perforce have to be a history of the foreign policies of all 
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the major powers during the period indicated. In fulfill- 
ment of this task Professor Brandenburg has succeeded in 
drawing a skillful panorama of the chief episodes in inter- 
national relations since the formaiion of the German 
Empire. 

Their quarrels in Africa, declares the author, made Ger- 
many and England distrustful of one another. Neither 
country was willing to enter into binding agreements with 
the other. England did not care to join the Triple Alli- 
ance. Germany was not anxious to back up England in an 
attack on Russia, for in that case Britannia would be 
risking only a few battleships, whereas Germany would 
have to fight for her existence on two fronts. Germany 
was not ready to pull England’s chestnuts out of the fire. 
The Russians, for reasons of their own, did their best to 
increase the suspicion between the two powers, and, under 
the guidance of the distrustful and halting Baron Hol- 
stein, the Germany Foreign Office adopted a policy which 
was really very stupid, to say the least. The impulsive- 
ness of the Kaiser only served to make matters worse. 
The difficulty of choosing between England and Russia, 
and the tempting possibility of becoming the arbiter mundi, 
proved fatal for Germany. Isolation, or encirclement, 
perhaps, was the unexpected outcome. 

Holstein always doubted Salisbury’s sincerity and under- 
estimated England’s strength; whereas, the latter held 
aloof from the Triple Alliance in the belief that the poly- 
glot empire would fall to pieces upon the death of the aged 
Francis Joseph. The German policy of constantly harping 
upon adequate “compensation” as the price for support, 
and the general dilatoriness of the “Berlin people” finally 
disgusted even Joseph Chamberlain, who had _ honestly 
made every effort to consummate some form of alliance be- 
tween the greatest naval and the greatest military powers 
of Europe. At about this time, too, Germany began to 
feel shaky on its pedestal as world arbiter, and, instead, 
assumed a position of extreme caution. The leading Cen- 
tral European power thus acted “like some peddling trades- 
man who, before concluding arrangements for the transfer 
of his business to a large firm, thinks it his duty to ask 
for a small sum in advance, a precaution which the world- 
wide firm of Great Britain regarded as an insult, and as 
a sign that their prospective partner was not their equal.” 

Failing in an attempt to get a defensive alliance with 
Russia in 1904, when the Czar insisted that France would 
have to be notified before the treaty could be signed, and 
chagrined and astounded by the news of the Anglo-French 
Entente in the same year, Germany adopted a Moroccan 
policy dictated by “greed, perplexity, and loss of prestige.” 
In this instance, Germany was supported only by Austria, 
and by 1907 the impossible had been accomplished. Eng- 
land, France, and Russia were united in a Triple Entente. 

In 1906 Baron Holstein, the prime mover in the dog-in 
the-manger policy, and the cause of all the trouble, re- 
signed. But by this time there were new sources of fric- 
tion with England. These were trade and naval rivalry. 
While one futile attempt after another to end this rivalry 
was being made in Western Europe, Russia was active in 
the East. The Czar’s government gradually drew the Bal- 
kan States closer to itself by promising them generous 
shares in the division of Austria-Hungary, which would 
naturally follow, it was confidently expected, upon the Em- 
peror’s death. Russia tried hard to provoke Austria to 
take some rash and foolish step in order to precipitate a 
war, and after the Balkan War of 1912 it was only the 


restraining influence of Sir Edward Grey which kept 
France and her ally from hastening into hostilities. How- 


ever, the appearance of the Lorrainer, Raymond Poincaré, 
whose every action was inspired by the thought of revanche. 
at the head of French foreign affairs, and the appointment 
of Iswolski, who ever since his diplomatic defeat in the 
Bosnian crisis of 1908 had been thirsting for revenge, to 
be the Russian ambassador at Paris, made the war inevit 
able. 

With the Dual Monarchy as its only loyal ally, for no 
one was deluded by Italy’s position, Germany was now as 
weak as Austria. The centre of gravity of the Alliance 
lay in Vienna, not in Berlin. England accordingly did not 


wish the Entente “this valuable tool for preventing Ger- 


many from becoming too powerful to be shattered.” Under 
such circumstances, says Brandenburg, it would have been 
sheer folly for Germany to precipitate a war. Diplomatic 
ally and economically, she was unprepared for war. Indeed, 
Russia’s mobilization in 1914 was due largely to a fear on 
the part of the war party that Austria, under German 
pressure, would ease up on her Serbian demands, and thus 
postpone the war once again to a later date. Germany, 
however, is to be blamed tor giving Austria a caric blanche 
in the first instance. 

In general get-up the book is eminently satisfactory.  I| 
should occupy a prominent position on the shelf of every 
student and thinking person interested in diplomacy, in 
the Great War, and in contemporary history. 

Watrter C, LANGsAM. 

Columbia University. 


New Governments of Eastern Europe. By Malbone W. 
Graham, Jr. Henry Holt & Co, New York, 1927. 
520 pp. 


Those who are interested in European politics are prob 
ably familiar with Professor Graham’s excellent book on 
the governments of Central Europe. In the preface to 
this earlier volume he suggested that similar studies might 
be made of the governments which had their birth in the 
collapse of the. old Russian and Ottoman Empires. Hi 
“New Governments of Eastern Europe” fulfills this promise 
as regards the heirs of the Empire of All the Russias, and, 
we hope, he will complete the series with a third volume. 

After a sketch of the Imperial Government of the Tsars 
and the events of the Russian Revolution, the author dis 
cusses the Soviet Union, Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithu 
ania, and Poland. The introductory sketch lays much em 
phasis upon the Council, the Duma, and the prerogative 
of the Tsar, all are institutions which vanished completely 
with the revolution. ‘The author probably did not care to 
go into the matter of administration and local govern 
ment, but if the purpose of his introductory chapters was 
to show the constitutional evolution, he might well have 
laid more emphasis upon the collegial system of depart 
mental executives and the old system of local government, 
which included the principle of indirect representation 
later used for the system of soviets. ‘Though the theory 
of Bolshevism is an innovation, the systems of local gov 
ernment and administration have roots in the past. ‘The 
sections on the government of the Union are, on the whole, 
comprehensive and well written. The author does well to 
lay emphasis upon the federal nature of the Union, with 
its component national states. 

As in his former book, the author is not satisfied with 
mere descriptions of the constitutions, but occupies most 
of his space with discussion of the historical background 
and present political questions which are moulding th« 
governments into new forms. For this reason his book is 
most valuable for its treatment of the conditions surround 
ing the growth of institutions, rather than the analysis of 
the institutions themselves. It is a study of the “processes 
of revolution and reorganization.” Hence, the book serves 
also as a political and diplomatic history of these states 
since the war. 

This discussion of the conditions under which the new 
Baltic governments were born is well worth while, since 
they caused a thoroughly progressive and yet sane trend of 
development. War and revolution wiped the slate clean 
and Bolshevism forced the Baltic peoples to prompt action 
in establishing their governments and in coping with the 
much-needed social and agrarian reforms. Yet, it also 
caused them to choose carefully and wisely in the steps 
they took, rejecting untried formule in favor of tested 
institutions and policies. Yet the reaction to Tsarism pre 
vented too much conservatism. France and Switzerland 
furnished the chief models for the constitutional assemblies, 
and the parliaments were established with weak and defer- 
ential executives. Since then, however, such a democratic 
course has been repudiated, except in Esthonia, and the 
trend is now toward a reconcentration of authority, indi 
cated either by constitutional proposals or actual grants 
of powers for a limited period of time. 
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The discussion of social and agrarian questions is espe- 
cially good from the political side. The presence of Bol- 
shevism, the fact that the oppressed were usually members 
of the revivified nationality, and the desire to develop the 
country economically all hastened social adjustment. The 
author says that “the policy actually chosen represents 
one of the most outstanding examples of rational social 
engineering in the history of modern Europe” (p. 540). 

This book, like Professor Graham’s earlier one, has an 
appendix containing over a hundred important documents, 
mostly translated from foreign languages and taken from 
sources unavailable to the average reader. ‘This, and his 
use of the material in the Hoover War Library, makes 
the book especially valuable for reference. But it is to 
be regretted that there are not more footnotes which might 
be of help to students working in the average university 
library. The question of minority populations, for instance, 
is an extremely important one in all of these countries, 
and yet the footnotes are not such as can be used by the 
ordinary student in following up the subject. As in his 
former book, Professor Graham has made use of “Time 
Charts” to show graphically the fluctuations in the strength 
of the political parties in each country. 

For the constitutional development of these countries 
and their post-war history, for the conditions which have 
determined and in the future will determine the policies 
and course of development of the Baltic States, the book 
is unusually valuable. 

Warner Moss. 

Williams College. 


Political Myths and Economic Realities. By Francis 
Delaisi. Noel Douglas, London, 1927. 409 pp. 


Perhaps the greatest failure in most secondary teaching 
of modern European history is a lack of integration and 
co-ordination. ‘The pupil—and sometimes the teacher-—is 
dragged through a mass of dates, incidents, places, all 
without any apparent interrelation to each other, until he 
finishes his history with a deep sigh of bewildered relief, 
and a conviction that all “foreigners” are crazy creatures, 
whose lives and conduct bear no real similarity or relation 
to those of the ordinary American. 

It is fortunate that there are steadily appearing more 
and more books which will help the teacher in preventing 
such a situation. Such volumes, for example, as Buell’s 
International Relations, Fraser’s Foreign Trade and World 
Politics, and the present one will very greatly aid in this 
task. It is not that they should be put directly into the 
hands of the student. But they will give the teacher a 
background upon which he can make a better type of 
presentation in class work. 

This is the chief merit of Political Myths and Economic 
Realities. As far as strictly factual history goes, it has a 
number of ludicrous errors; for instance, page 265 dates 
the beginning of the Spanish-American War in 1894, But 
these matters of detail are almost always of so obvious a 
nature that any well-informed teacher can detect them. 
They are without doubt the weak side of the book, but it 
has another aspect, too. 

Its positive merit is its broad sweep of unifying inter- 
pretation for modern history. No doubt, the Delaisian 
interpretation of the last century will be frowned upon 
by one hundred percenters in all countries; but whether 
the thoughtful student agrees with it or not, he must admit 
that it is an interpretation. The author feels that the 
unifying thread in all the varied episodes of nationalism, 
imperialism, industrial conflict, and economic progress is 
an inevitable conflict between two concepts: a_ political 
world of “sovereign” states and an economic world of 
“interdependence.” This major premise is really unas- 
sailable. And on it Delaisi has strung a thousand and one 
facts of modern history, showing with very keen reasoning 
that usually the relation between the most diverse things 
in the most remote countries is intimate and important. 

Until there is harmony between the thoughts that men 


think, and the acts which they do, world peace is hardly 
possible. One concept leads straight to international 
anarchy; the other to international co-operation. ‘The 
author feels that the League of Nations, the International 
Labor Office, and the International Chamber of Commerce 
are the three agencies through which the saving synthesis 
will take place. His book was first written just before the 
Locarno Conference, and a final footnote tells us that he 
is convinced the decisions of that body were fundamentally 
based on the same ideas as those his book sets forth. 

For the most part, the printer has done his work well. 
Unhappily, the book lacks an index. With all its short- 
comings, however, it has abundant positive merit. It is 
truly worth the attention of a thoughtful student of modern 
times. 

Duane Squimes. 
State Teachers’ College, Mayville, N. D. 
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The Intimate Papers of Colonel House. By Charles Sey- 
mour. Two volumes. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York, 1926. Volume I (Behind the 
Political Curtain, 1912-1915), xxi, 471 pp.; Volume II 
(From Neutrality to War, 1915-1917), viii, 508 pp. 

In the year 1922 Colonel House gave to Yale University 
his entire collection of political papers. Permission was 
given to Professor Seymour to select and publish the most 
significant of these, and he tells us in his note of acknowl- 
edgment that whatever deletions appear “have been dic- 
tated by the exigencies of space or by a regard for the 
feelings of persons still alive,” and that in no case do 
these omissions alter the historical meaning of the papers. 
The omissions, however, appear to be so many that, in the 
opinion of the reviewer, the work should have been entitled, 
“Extracts From the Intimate Papers of Colonei House.” 

Next to writing a biography, the task of editing an- 
other man’s memoirs is a most difficult one. In view of 
this fact, Professor Seymour has produced a creditable 
piece of work, even though the reviewer feels that there 
is a tendency to make a hero out of Colonel House, which 
is, of course, not the prime business of an impartial his- 
torian. The narrative throughout holds the reader; it is 
not a drowsy book. 

Professor Seymour gives a clear picture of the early 
years of Colonel House; the latter’s exploits in Texas 
politics, and his early association with Wilson and Bryan. 
From the “Papers” it is quite clear that Wilson and Bryan 
were not very friendly at the outset. Credit is given to 
Bryan for securing the Democratic nomination for the 
Presidency for Mr. Wilson. House is pictured as helping 
Wilson choose his cabinet. Apparently, House was willing 
to let Bryan have one of the portfolios. But House always 
stands in the background, never seeking political office or 
honors. 

That House was the prime mover in the Federal Reserve 
Board System does not appear altogether clear. This is 
his claim. But in a series of articles published during 
the last spring in the New York Evening Post, Carter Glass, 
the then Chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking, 
claims that the Federal Reserve Board System was the 
creation of his committee and not of Mr. House. Mr. 
House in the “Papers” gives all the credit for the Federal 
Reserve Board to Mr. Wilson, and says that Mr. Glass at 
one time admitted that he knew nothing about banking. 
If Mr. House’s statement fs true, it may well be asked 
how Mr. Glass could have become and remained Chairman 
of this committee for any length of time. The reviewer 
feels that the House narrative is unnecessarily prejudiced 
here. 

Colonel House played another very important rile when 
he went to Europe in 1914, just before the World War, 
and tried to sound the German and British Governments 
on their international policies. That he learned much of 
great value to our State Department cannot be doubted. 
He conversed in friendly but diplomatic fashion with the 
Kaiser, Von Jagow, Bethmann-Hollweg, Grey, Wlovd- 
George, Balfour, Lord Loreburn, Lord Kitchener, Poin- 
caré, and Delcassé¢, and communicated the results of his 
conversations to President Wilson. 

Between 1914 and 1917, Colonel House and the President 
earnestly sought to re-establish peace between the Allies 
and Central Powers. Failing in this, after several visits 
to the belligerent powers, Colonel House pressed President 
Wilson to declare the diplomatic aims of the United States. 
This was done just before the Central Powers threw down 
the gauntlet to the United States by declaring unrestricted 
submarine warfare in the Atlantic and Mediterranean areas. 
House and Wilson were not in any sense too hasty. Ger 
many threw off her mask and the United States entered 
the World War on the side of the Allied Powers. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, Colonel House served his 
country with the greatest distinction between 1914-1917 
All Americans owe him a tribute 


great 


In conclusion, it may be said that despite certain short- 
comings, the book is highly valuable to students and 
scholars of American politics and international affairs. 

Roy Crark Hanaway 

Wagner College. 


Book Notes 


Randolph G. Adams’ The Gateway to American History 
(Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1927. xv, 176 pp-) promises 
to be an unique contribution to the stimulation of interest 
in the study and reading of history. It consists of thirty 
six short chapters and seventy-five reproductions of old 
pictures and maps found in books, published during the 
seventcenth and eighteenth centuries, which are among the 
rare Americana contained in the Clements Library of the 
University of Michigan. The author of the book is the 
Custodian of that Collection. 

The descriptive narrative is written in simple language 
and should delight both the child and the adult. Chapter | 
begins: “‘And what is the use of a book without pictures 
or conversations? inquired Alice. There is no answer 
There are times when I doubt whether there is any really 
good answer to that question. No wonder Alice plunged 
down the rabbit hole into the Wonderland through which 
you have all followed her....No fairy tales, no novels ar 
quite so thrilling as the stories of what actually happened 
when America was discovered and settled. Now I have read 
a great many books of American history which have had 
neither pictures nor conversations. Often, upon finishing 
one of them, I have felt like jumping down a rabbit hole, 
too. That is why it has seemed to me that it would be a 
good idea to open a new gateway to American history and 
invite people who like pictures to pass in” (pp. 3-4). 

The incidents illustrated in the pictures deal “with only 
a few of the most important events connected with the 
finding of America and its exploration by the people o! 
Kuropean countries—Spain, England, France, and th 
Netherlands.” The narrative story gives a continuous pic 
ture, albeit a brief one, of the European background and 
the expioration and settlement of America. 

There is no index for the volume, and some might wish 
that a list of the books used, together with descriptive 
bibliographical data, had been added. However, under 
each illustration an abbreviated notation of its origin is 


given. On the whole, this volume is a welcome one and 
should be widely read by both young and old.—A. Curtis 


Witaus. 


In these days, when so much is being said about inter 
national good-will and world peace, it is particularly grati 
fying to be able to point to those who by word and deed 
have been instrumental in breaking down the barriers of 
ignorance and hate that all too frequently exist between 
the nationals of one State and those of another, and who 
thereby help to create an atmosphere of understanding and 
friendship. Such was Daniel Crosby Greene, whose career 
has been sketched by his son, Professor Evarts B. Greene, 
in a recently published volume entitled, 4 New Englander 
in Japan. Daniel Croshy Greene (Houghton Mifflin Com 
pany, Boston and New York. 1927. x, 374 pp.). 

Born at Roxbury, Massachusetts, in 1843, and reared in 
an atmosphere strongly charged with Puritan tradition, 
David Crosby Greene first turned to teaching and then 
fitted himself to be a missionary. In 1869 he was desig 
nated by the American Board of Commissioners for For 
eign Missions as their first missionary to Japan. Here he 
spent the rest of his life. During his forty-four years of 
service there he witnessed the transition of Japan from a 
feudal to a modern state. Even more important, he estab 
lished personal contacts with all classes of Japanese society. 
\ discriminating but sympathetic critic of all thing: 
Japanese, he endeared himself to the Japanese people. In 
his native land he was their interpreter and defender, and 
in him his countrymen recognized an authority on “things 
Japanese.” This, in a word, is the framework of Pro- 
fessor Greene's story. And those who would catch some 
thing of the spirit of New England Puritanism in the 


decade preceding the American Civil War, and would know 
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more of the story of the transformation of Japanese society, 
would do well to read this work. 

Needless to say, in writing this biography of his father, 
Professor Greene has chosen merely to present facts and 
events, rather than to pass judgment on them. 


Under the title of JVhe Catastrophe (Appleton, New 
York, 1927, $3.00), Alexander Kerensky has published his 
story of the Russian revolution between March and Novem- 
ber, 1917. As he himself admits, it is not an objective 
account; indeed, it is highly subjective, but it does succeed 
in giving some impression of the Russian situation and the 
amazing confusion of interests out of which the Bolshevist 
dictatorship evolved. The reader need not expect a clear 
unfolding of events, for there was none. In this somewhat 
rhetorical account, he will find a series of glimpses of the 
Duma relapsing from united fervor to “their former week- 
day state of mind,” but he must construct from elsewhere 
the fashion in which a despised minority with a simple 
program grew to power on the failures and divisions of 
the majority.—J. B. B. 


In his two-volume work entitled, The Economics of In- 
stalment Selling, A Study in Consumers’ Credit (Harper 
and Brothers, New York and London, 1927. Vol. I, xii, 
357 pp. Vol. II, 623 pp.), Professor E. R. A. Seligman 
has appraised with remarkable fullness and clarity an 
aspect of what may well be termed the second or twentieth- 
century industrial revolution. In volume one he first traces 
the historical background of instalment credit and sum- 
marizes the extent to which such credit is employed today. 
In this connection he shows pretty conclusively that the 
total volume of all instalment sales of consumption goods 
is less than is generally supposed. The second half of the 
first volume, labeled analytical, is devoted to an attempt 
to show the real significance of instalment selling in modern 
economic life. ‘This naturally includes an examination into 
the nature and characteristics of instalment credit and its 


effects on the consumer. While admitting that instalment 
selling, like every new institution, has its weaknesses, Pro- 
fessor Seligman is of the opinion that it has come to stay 
and that it will be refined and perfected. 

Volume two contains seven appendices, each of which 
deals with some aspect of instalment selling. ‘These ap- 
pendices were for the most part prepared by Professor 
Seligman’s younger colleagues and are admirable studies in 
themselves, 


The literature depicting America’s part in the World 
War continues to increase. One of the more worth-while 
volumes which has been added to this growing literature 
in recent months is Edward N. Hurley’s The Bridge to 
lrance (J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and 
London, 1927. xiii, 338 pp.). Mr. Hurley as war-time 
Chairman of the United States Shipping Board was in a 
strategic position to know the details and vital facts about 
this Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation. In this 
volume he gives the seater some notion of the gigantic 
problems which the Shipping Board faced. ‘These included 
the designing and building of various types of vessels, the 
construction of shipyards, recruiting, housing and trans- 
porting shipyard workers, the making of seamen, protect- 
ing ships from submarines, and avoiding labor troubles. 
The volume also gives us interesting glimpses of important 
war-time personages, as well as some notion of how the 
political and diplomatic wires were pulled. The first chap- 
ter, “Launching Woodrow Wilson,” is among the most in- 
forming and entertaining in the entire book. The volume 
contains numerous illustrations in the form of photographs, 
war posters, facsimiles of letters and telegrams and other 
et Incidentally, the publishers have done a good 
job. 


In his preface to Lord Brougham and the Whig Party 
(The University Press, Manchester, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1927, 322 pp., $7.00), Arthur Aspinall disclaims all 
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intention of writing a complete biography of the famous 
Whig statesman. His work, the elaboration of a doctoral 
thesis, is a painstaking, thoroughly scholarly, and very well- 
written narrative of Brougham’s political career. The 
handsome binding, the reproduction of many cartoons of 
the period, and the generally attractive appearance of the 
book should not lead the general reader to expect a popular 
biography in the modern style. ‘The political historian who 
is a specialist in the field will find constant use of manu- 
script material, both in the text and in appendix C. ‘lo 
the social historian, chapter twelve, which deals with 
Brougham’s economic thought and his work as a social re- 
former will prove most stimulating. Throughout the book 
the reader senses the underlying tragedy ot the fact that 
the man who was one of the most brilliant of nineteenth- 
century English statesmen, in many respects a genius, the 
untiring advocate of much ameliorative social legislation, 
and a most attractive figure in private life, should yet be 
deficient in political stability and public morality.—J. G. G. 


When George Macaulay Trevelyan was elected Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cambridge, in succession 
to the late Professor Bury, many of us were glad. As the 
author of a series of volumes, treating various aspects of 
English History and European History in a style at once 
brilliant and intimate, he has deserved our gratitude. And 
recently as the interpreter of the whole of English His- 
tory, he has shown his right to our most profound admira- 
tion. His inaugural lecture, The Present Position of His- 
tory (Longmans, 1927. 29 pp. 75 cents), presents, we 
may suppose, his creed. While radiating none of the 
Olympian quality of Lord Acton’s famous inaugural, there 
is a personal note no less stimulating for the encourage- 
ment of young students. Professor Trevelyan comments 
pleasingly on the development of the Cambridge History 
School, the personalities connected with its rise, and the 
new interests in historical study. He acknowledges the 
relationship and the mutual indebtedness of History and 
the allied fields of Education, Literature, and the Social 
Sciences. As was inevitable, Professor Trevelyan again 
demonstrates as well as preaches that History is an art. 
Some passages of his conclusion can hardly be improved 
upon in awakening students to their high calling. “The 
appeal of History to us all is in the last analysis poetic. 
But the poetry of History does not consist of imagination 
roaming at large, but of imagination pursuing the fact and 
fastening upon it....Unlike most forms of imaginative life, 
it cannot be satisfied save by facts.” A master hes said 
his credo. It was worth the saying.—C. F, Mutuerr. 


Stephen Pierce Duggan’s A Student’s Textbook in the 
History of Education (D. Appleton and Company, Revised 
Edition, 1927. ix, 414 pp.) is merely a slightly enlarged 
edition of the author’s A Student’s Textbook in the History 
of Education, which appeared in 1916. The principal 
changes occur in the last two chapters. These chapters 
have been rewritten so as to include the more recent de- 
velopments in educational theory and the changes in Euro- 
pean education induced by the Great War and its after- 
math. ‘The final chapter, which is quite the longest in the 
book, exhibits a thorough and sympathetic knowledge of 
contemporary education in Europe. ‘Those teachers who 
have found Professor Duggan’s very condensed treatment 
of the history of education serviceable for their needs in 
the past will welcome it in the new and larger edition, 


The Biography Section of the Standard Catalog has been 
issued in a revised and enlarged edition, containing about 
1150 titles of biographies, biographical dictionaries, and 
books about biography, compiled by Minnie Earl Sears. 
In addition to full bibliographical detail, including prices, 
there are helpful annotations, descriptive and to a slight 
extent critical, and a full analytical index is included. In- 
tended especially for small and medium-sized libraries, this 
list is admirably convenient and useful for the teacher of 
history (as well as of other subjects), both in the grades 
and the high school. The present vogue of biography in 


the reading world gives the list an especial timeliness 
(H. W. Wilson Co., New York, 1927. 128 pp., 7x10 inches. 
$2.00). 


Students of American history will ever be indebted to 
the late Professor William A. Dunning and to those who 
worked in his seminars for the contribution they made tv 
the story of Civil War reconstruction. But their work was 
largely on the political side, and it has remained for an- 
other generation of scholars to delve into other neglected 
aspects of the period. One of these is Alrutheus Ambush 
Taylor, whose volume entitled The Negro in the Recon 
struction of Virginia (The Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History, Washington, 1926. iv, 300 pp.) 
is a valuable addition to the literature dealing with the 
social and economic history of the United States. Mr. 
Taylor, employing the best that is known in historical 
method, has studied the negro as a participant in the re- 
making of Virginia, and, as a consequence, we have a very 
different picture from the one that has found general ac- 
ceptance in the past. Negro life is viewed from all angles, 
«as well as the various forces and agencies to which the 
negro was subjected. The volume forms an admirable com 
panion to the author’s earlier study on The Neyro in South 
Carolina During the Reconstruction, and like it was made 
possible by a research grant from the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Memorial. 


Books on History and Government 
published in the United States from 
Dec. 31, 1927, to Jan. 28, 1928 


Listep By Citirtes A. Covutomn, Pu.D. 
AMERICAN HISTORY 

Beard, Mary R. A short history of the American labor 
movement. N. Y.: Macmillan. 212 pp. 80 cents. 

Bennett, Clarence E, Advance and retreat to Saratoga in 
the American Revolution; American offensive. Schenec- 
tady, N. Y.: Robson & Adee. 80 pp. 60 cents. 

Bennett, Clarence EK. Advance and retreat to Saratoga; 
Burgoyne’s Campaign. Schenectady, N. Y.: Robson & 
Adee. 58 pp. 60 cents. 

Comstock, Sarah. Roads to the Revolution | Revolutionary 
landmarks near Boston, New York, and Philadelphia}. 
N. Y.: Maemillan. 267 pp. (10 p. bibl.). $5.00. 

Rowland, Dunbar, editor. A symposium on the place of 
discovery of the Mississippi River by Hernando de 
Soto. Jackson, Miss.: Miss. State Dept. of History. 
103 pp. $2.50. 

Stevens, Wayne E. ‘The northwest fur trade, 1763-1800. 
Urbana, IIl.: Univ. of Ill. 204 pp. (11 p. bibl.). $1.50. 

Sullivan, James, editor. History of New York State, 1523 
1927. 6 vols. N. Y.: Lewis Hist. Pub. Co., 799 Broad 
way. $42.50. 

Vanderpoel, Emily C. N., compiler. More chronicles of a 
pioneer school from 1792 to 1833 [history of Litchfield, 
Conn., Academy]. N. Y.: Cadmus Book Shop. 388 
pp- $5.00. 

Welles, Lemuel A. ‘The history of the regicides in New 
England. N. Y.: F. H. Hitchcock. 139 pp. (9 p. 
bibl.). $5.00, 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

Baikie, James. The glamor of Near East excavation 
Phila.: Lippincott. 348 pp. $5.00. 

Huelsen, Christian. The Forum and the Palatine. N. Y.: 
A. Buederhausen, 47 W. 47th St. 176 pp. (16 p. bibl.). 
$3.50. 

Procopius, of Caesarea. Secret history of Procopius. Chi- 
cago: P. Covici. 286 pp. $20.00. 

ENGLISH HISTORY 

\ndrews, George G. Parliamentary reform in England, 
1830-1832. N. Y.: F. S. Crofts. 59 pp. 60 cents. 

Figgis, Darrell. Recollections of the Irish war [1914-1921] 
Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Doran. 316 pp. $4.00. 

Foster, Sir William. The English factories in India, 1668 
1669. N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 356 pp. $6.00. 
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Friis, Astrid. Alderman Cockayne’s project and the cloth 
trade: the commercial policy of England....1603-1625. 
N. Y.: Oxford Univ. Press. 510 pp. $10.00. 

Hakluyt, Richard. The principal navigations....of the Eng- 
lish nations. Vols. 7 & 8. N. Y.: Dutton. 409, 323 pp. 
$3.00 each. 

Halévy, Elie. A history of the English people, 1830-1841. 
N. Y.: Harcourt. 372 pp. $6.00. 

Hare, Rosalie, and Lee, Ida. The voyage of the Caroline 
from England to Van Drenian’s Land and Batavia in 


1827-28. N. Y.: Longmans. 322 pp. $6.00. 
Walker, Eric A. A _ history of South Africa. N. Y.: 


Longmans. 635 pp. $5.00. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY 
Andrews, George G. ‘The constitution in the early French 
revolution, June to September, 1789. N. Y.: F. S. 


Crofts. 78 pp. 60c. 
Rios, Fernando de los, Religion y estado en la Espaia del 
siglo XVI. N. Y.: Columbia University Press. 114 


pp. $1.00. 

Robinson, J. H., and Beard, C. A. Outlines of European 
History. Part 2. From the seventeenth century to 
the present time [enlarged edition], Boston: Ginn & 
Co. 886 pp. (14 p. bibl.). $2.12. 

THE WORLD WAR AND RECONSTRUCTION 

Der Einfluss des Krieges 

Produktion in Deutschland. New 

Yale University Press. 248 pp. $5.00. 

Einandi, Luigi. l.a guerra e il sistema tributario Italiano. 
New Haven. Yale University Press. 533 pp. $5.00. 

Jéze, Gaston P. A. and Truchy, Henri. The war finance 
of France. New Haven: Yale University Press, 362 
pp. $3.75. 

Poliakoff, Vladimir. 
96 pp. $1.50. 

Vandenbosch, Amry. ‘The neutrality of the Netherlands 
during the World War. Grand Rapids, Mich.: W. B. 
Krdmans Publishing Co. 340 pp. (6 p. bibl.). $4.00. 


Aereboe, Friedrich. auf die 
landwirtschaftliche 


Haven, Conn.: 


Peace in Europe. N. Y.: Appleton. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Coulter, Edith M. Guide to historical bibliographies. 
Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Press. 110 
pp. 75e. 

Gann, Thomas W. F. Maya cities. N. Y.: Scribner. 256 
yp. B5.00, 

Peffer, Nathaniel. ‘The white man’s dilemma. N, Y.: 
John Day Co. $2.50. 


Weatherhead, H. T. C. 


Short chapters of African history. 
N. Y.: Macmillan. 


93 pp. Toe. 


BIOGRAPILY 

Tyler, Alice F. 

Minneapolis: 
pp. 3.50, 

Lockridge, Ross F. 


The foreign policy of James G. Blaine. 
University of Minneapolis Press, 411 


George Rogers Clark. Yonkers, N. Y.: 


World Book Co. 232 pp. $1.20. 

Cleghorn, Hugh. ‘The Cleghorn Papers,....the diary of 
Hugh Cleghorn of Stravithe, 1795-1796. Ss La 
Macmillan. 314 pp. $7.00. 

Mitton, Geraldine E. Captain Cook. N. Y.: Macmillan. 
94 pp. $1.00. 

Carr, Herbert W. The philosophy of Benedetto Croce. 
N. Y.: Macmillan, 223 pp. $3.50. 

Burdett, Osbert. W. E. Gladstone. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. 314 pp. $4.00. 


Lincoln, Abraham. Four speeches by 
hitherto unpublished or unknown, Columbus, O.: 
Ohio State University Press. (120 pp. $2.50. 

Mackinnon, James. Luther and the Reformation. 
The breach with Rome. N. Y.: Longmans. 
$6.40. 

Owen, John. The journals and letters of Major John 
Owen, pioneer of the Northwest, 1850-1871. 2 Vols. 


Abraham Lincoln, 


Vol. 2. 
381 pp. 


N. Y.: E. Eberstadt. 346, 367 pp. $12.50 set. 
Who’s Who, 1928 [English]. Annual biographical diction- 
ary. N. Y.: Macmillan. 3,365 pp. $16.50. 


GOVERN MENT AND POLITICS 

Crawford, Finla G. Readings in American Government. 
N. Y.: Knopf. 812 pp. $3.50. 

Edmonson, J. B. and Dondineau, A. 
problems for junior high school 
Macmillan. 566 pp. $1.60. 

Gathany, Jesse M. The civics of society. 
McKinley Publishing Co. 71 pp. 

Green, C. A. ‘The government of Missouri. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 95 pp. 28 cents. 

Hsiao, Kung Chuan. Political 
contemporary political theory. 
pp. (8 p. bibl.). $3.50. 

Jones, Robert, and Sherman, S. S. 


Citizenship through 
grades. N. Y.: 


Philadelphia: 


pluralism; a 
N, Bat 


study in 
Harcourt. 279 


The League of Nations, 


from idea to reality. N. Y.: Pitman. 229 pp. (5 p. 
bibl.). $1.50. 

Munro, William B. The invisible government. N. Y.: 
Macmillan. 169 pp. $1.75. 


Warnshuis, A. L., and others. ‘The slavery convention at 
Geneva, September 25, 1926 [ete.]. N. Y.: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 67 pp. Se. 


Historical Articles in Current 
Periodicals 


Compitep By Leo F. Srock 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 
History and Citizenship. C. 
porary Review, January). 
University of London. 
Nature of Historical 
(/listory, January). 
The Teaching of Economic History in Schools. C. H. K. 
Marten (Leonomic History Review, January). 
What Price Church History? A. W. Nagler (Methodist 
Review, January-February ). 

The Evolution of Monasticism. James B. 
(Methodist Quarterly Review, January). 
Twenty-Five Years of Medical Progress. Morris Fishbein 

(Century, February). 


Grant Robertson 
Creighton 


(Contem- 
Lecture, 1927, 


The Repetition. E. W. Adams 


Ranck 








PUBLICATIONS 


of the 


NATIONAL COUNCIL 


for the 
Social Studies 


No. 1. HISTORICAL FICTION suitable for 
Junior and Senior High Schools, by 
H. Locasa. Contains about 800 titles 
of historical novels, and gives the date 
of the scene and the principal topics 
treated. Price, $1.00. 


CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE OF 
TEXTBOOKS in the Social Studies 
for Elementary and Secondary Schools. 
Compiled by Amabel Redman. List 
textbooks, subdivided into 20 sections; 
shows by number of pages the pro- 
portion of space given by each text to 
various historic periods. 

Price, 50 cents. 








No. 2. 


McKINLEY PUBLISHING CO. 


1623 Ranstead St. Philadelphia 
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Europe’s New Network of Alliances. Walter R. Batsell 
«tlc History, February). 

How Were the Prophets Published? H. 
Review, January). 

A Greater than Scipio Africanus. Col. J. F. C. 
(Army Quarterly, January). Agathocles. 

The Religion of the Caesars at the Beginning of the 
Christian Era. Eli E. Burriss (Biblical Review, 
January). 

The So-Called Council of Whitby, 664 A, D. Francis S. 
Betten, S. J. (Catholic Historical Review, January). 

Credit in Medieval Trade. M. Postan (Economic History 
Review, January). 

Erasmus the Man. W. J. Williams (Studies, December). 

The Intendants’ Mémoires of 1698 and Their Value for 


Jeffs (Holborn 


Fuller 


Economic History. Henri Sée (Economic History 
Review, January). 
The French Colonial Arrét of 1784. Frederick L. 


Nussbaum (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

The Waterloo Campaign: Wellington’s Point of View. 
Maj.-Gen. W. D. Bird (Army Quarterly, January). 
Types of Internationalism in Early Nineteenth-Century 

France. George Boas (International Journal of Ethics, 
January). 
The Development of the Cotton Industry in France and 


the Anglo-French ‘Treaty of Commerce of 1860. 
Arthur LL. Dunham (Economic History Review, 
January). 


The Spanish Succession. Sir Richard Lodge 
January). Historical revision. 

Recent Work in German Economic History (1900-1927). 
George Brodnitz (Economic History Review, January). 

The Myth of Garibaldi, Maurice Wilkinson (Catholic 
Historical Review, January). 

Russian Work in English Economic History. E. A. 
Kosminsky (Economic History Review, January). 
Church and State in Czechoslovakia. John O. Crane 

(Slavonic Review, December). 
The Religious Situation in Czechoslovakia, 
Capek (Hibbert Journal, January). 
From Krizanic to the Slavophils. E., 
Review, December). 
The Eurasian Movement. 
December). 
The Origin of the “Open Door.” A. 
History, February). 


(History, 


Norbert F. 


Shmurlo (Slavonic 


D. S. Mirsky (Slavonic Review, 


L. P. Dennis (Current 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Popular Protest and Revolt against Papal Finance in 
England from 1226 to 1258. Oscar A. Marti (Prince- 
ton Theological Review, October). 

Cireumspecte Agatis. E. B. Graves (English Historical 
Review, January). Date and content of a_ writ 
“important as a landmark defining the boundary 
between royal and ecclesiastical jurisdictions.” 

Six Books of Drake. J. A. Williamson (History, January). 

Early Intercourse between England and India. Harihar 
Das (Calcutta Review, December). 

Some Aspects of English Finance in the 
Century. A. B. Steel (History, January). 

A Benedictine Opponent of John Wyclif. W. 
(English Historical Review, January). 

The Significance of the Corn Laws in English History. 
C. R. Fay (Economic History Review, January). 


Fourteenth 


A. Pantin 


War Trade and Trade War, 1701-1713. G. N. Clark 
(Economic History Review, January). 
The Rehabilitation of Sir Thomas More. Archbishop 


Alban Goodier (Month, January). 

Thomas Barret: a Study in the Secret History of the 
Interregnum. Marjory Hollings (English Historical 
Review, January). 

Sir William Johnson, Bart., the Great Diplomat of the 
British-French Frontier. Peter H. Bryce (Quarterly 
Journal of the New York Historical Association, 
October). 

The First Duke of Wellington. 
(Army Quarterly, January). 

Disraeli, V. André Maurois (Forum, February). 


Capt. E. W. Sheppard 





Queen Victoria. John Bailey (Quarterly Review, January). 
Rolls from a Sheriff's Office of the Fourteenth Century. 
C, Hilary Jenkinson and Mabel H. Mills (English 
Historical Review, January). ‘ 
The Household of the Chancery. George Sayles (Scottish 
Historical Review, January). 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Tower in 1745-1747. 
Henrietta Tayler (Scottish Historical Review, Janu 


The 


ary). 
The Report of the Board of Education on the Teaching 


of History in London. J. A. White (History, 
January). : 
Four “New” Medieval Scottish Authors. J. H. Baxter 
(Scottish Historical Review, January). Thomas 


Rossey, bishop of Whithorn; Laurence of Lindores, 

William Croyser, and Thomas Livingstone. 

Carolina Merchant: Advice of Arrival. 

Insh (Scottish Historical Review, January). 

Ireland and Wales in the History of Jurisprudence, II. 
Eoin MacNeill (Studies, December). 

William Canon Carrigan: Historian of Ossory, II. 
Ambrose Coleman, O. P. (Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 
January). 

An Unexplained Incident of Confederation in Nova Scotia. 
G. Patterson (Dalhousie Review, January). 

THE GREAT WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS 
The French Official Account. (Army Quarterly, January.) 


The George P. 


Notes on Foreign (non-British) War Books. (Army 
(uarterly, January.) 
The Mission of Liman von Sanders, II. Robert J. Kerner 


(Slavonic Review, December). 

The Battle of Jutland: an Appeal. T.ord Sydenham of 
Combe (English Review, January). 

Leppelins Save the Germans at Jutland: Confessions of a 


Zeppelin Raider, III. Capt. E. A. Lehmann and 
Howard Mingos (World Today, January). 
The First American Soldiers Who Died in France. State- 


ments by Gen. P. E. Bordeaux, Jules Jusserand, and 
Dwight F. Davis (Current History, February). 

News of Victory: the Story of the Turning Point and 
How the Word Reached Home. ‘thomas M. Johnson 
(Century, February). 

Reputation: Ten Years After. Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart 
(Cornhill Magazine, January). IV. Pétain, military 
economist. 

The Slavs after the War. 


S. S. Bobcev (Slavonic Review, 
December). 


The World War and Slavonic Policy. P. Milyukov 
(Slavonic Review, December). 
Poland and the Baltic. Robert Machray (Fortnightly 


Review, January). 
Holland and Belgium in the German War Plan. T. H. 
Thomas (Foreign Affairs, January). 
The Origin of the Mandates System. 
(Foreign Affairs, January). 


David H. Miller 


UNITED STATES AND DEPENDENCIES 
Shall We Shatter the Nation’s Idols in School Histories? 
William H. Thompson (Current History, February). 
Plea for Frankness in Writing History. Rupert Hughes 
(Current History, February). 


“Treasonable” Textbooks and True Patriotism. Albert H. 
Hart (Current History, February). 
Character Building through Truthful History. Dana C. 


Munro (Current History, February). 

An Army View of History Teaching in Schools. 
Colby (Current History, February). 

Truth the Basic Test of History. Lyon G. Tyler (Current 
History, February). 

The Enlarged Powers of the American President. 
Rogers (Contemporary Review, January). 


Elbridge 


Lindsay 


America’s “Sovereignty.” Ignatius Phayre (Quarterly 
Review, January). 
Virginia Principles. Lyon G. Tyler (Tyler's Quarterly 


Historical and Genealogical Magazine, January). 
The Rise of the Negro Magazine. Charles 5S. 
(Journal of Negro History, January). 


Johnson 
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The Whys and Wherefores of the William L. Clements 
Library. Randolph G. Adams (Michigan History 


Magazine, January). 

The Catholic Contribution to the History of the Norse 
Discovery of America. William S. Merrill (Catholic 
Historical Review, January). 


Clio, Incorporated. Sam Acheson (Southwest Review, 
January). Hubert Howe Bancroft. 
The Mound Builders: Whence and When. Vernon C. 


Allison (American Anthropologist, October-December). 
Spanish Missions in Texas. Frances Scarborough 
(Southwest Review, January). I. San Francisco de 
la Espada. 

The Missouri River Region as Seen by the First White 
Explorers. . Addison E. Sheldon (Missouri Historical 
Review, January). 

Jesuit Martyrs in Florida. Samuel H. Ray, S. J. (Florida 
Historical Society Quarterly, January). 

Peter Minuit. Louis P. de Boer (New York Genealogical 
and Biographical Record, January). 

The. First Year of Printing in New York, May, 1693- 

\pril, 1694. Wilberforce Eames (Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library, January). 

Slave in Early New York. William R. 
(Journal of Negro History, January). 
George Keith, the Missionary. Charles S. Lewis (Proceed- 

ings of the New Jersey Historical Society, January). 

The Market Surplus Problem of Colonial Tobacco (con- 
tinued). L. C. Gray (William and Mary College 
(Juarterly Historical Magazine, January). 

The Life Adventures of Lieutenant-Colonel John Connolly: 
the Story of a Tory. Percy B. Caley (Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

A Sponsor of the American Navy: Benjamin Franklin. 
Constance Lathrop (U. S. Naval Institute Proceed- 
ings, January). 

An Untold Story of George Washington and the French 
\lliance. Elizabeth S. Kite (Daughters of the 
American Revolution Magazine, February). Part 
played by Gérard. . 

1778 French Treaty an Influence on American Aloofness. 

Charles E. Martin (Current History, February). 

Washington Society of Alexandria, William B. 
McGroarty (Tyler's Quarterly Historical and Genea- 
logical Magazine, January). 

Squire Ames and Doctor Ames. S. E. 
England Quarterly, January). 


Old 


The Riddell 


The 


Morison (New 


The Franchise in Virginia from Jefferson through the 
Convention of 1829 (concluded). Julius F. Prufer 
(William and Mary College Quarterly Historical 


Magazine, January). 

History of the Introduction and Culture of Cuba Tobacco 
in Florida. Charles H. Dupont (Florida Historical 
Society Quarterly, January). 

North Carolina and Kentucky: a Study in Origins. 
Archibald Henderson (Register of the Kentucky State 
Historical Society, January). 

Formation of the Union. R. 
Quarte rly Hlistorical and 
January). 

John Marshall, Chief Justice of the United States. J. A. 
Lovat-Fraser (London Quarterly Review, January). 
Fort Mandan, 1804-6. (North Dakota Historical Quarterly, 

October. ) 

The War between Nebraska and Kansas. (Nebraska 
Historical Magazine, July-September.) <A_ collection 
of articles and documents respecting the location of 
the Pike-Pawnee Indian village where, in 1806, Pike 
ordered the Stars and Stripes to be raised in place of 
the Spanish flag. 

The Genesis of Godey’s Lady’s Book. 
(New England Quarterly, January). 

Mr. Canning’s “Flirtation”’ Emily S. Whiteley (Virginia 
Quarterly Review, January). Monroe Doctrine. 


Walton Moore 
Genealogical 


(Tylers 
Magazine. 


Lawrence Martin 


Henry Clay. Gamaliel Bradford (Virginia Quarterly 
Review, January). 
Webster the Pacificator. Arthur K. Swart (Granite 


Monthly, January). 


An Outline of the History of Taxation in New Hampshire. 
Albert O. Brown (Granite Monthly, January). 
Birth of the Territory (lowa). John E. 

(Palimpsest, January). 

New Orleans and the Texas Revolution. James E. Winston 
(Louisiana Historical Quarterly, July). 

Framing the Constitution of the Republic of 
Rupert N. Richardson (Southwestern 
Quarterly, January). 

The Trading Voyages of the Atahualpa. F. W. 
(Washington Historical Quarterly, January). 

Father George Antoine Belcourt, Red River Missionary. 
Vernice M. Aldrich (North Dakota Historical 
Quarterly, October). 

The Great, Basin before 1850. L. H. Creer (Washington 
Historical Quarterly, January). 

George N. Sanders, an American Patriot of the Fifties. 
Merle E. Curti (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 
Consul in London. 

Dr. Tappan, First President of the University of Michigan. 


The Briggs 


Texas. 
Historical 


Howay 


Charles M. Perry (Michigan History Magazine, 
January). 
Salt River. George A. Mahan (Missouri Historical 


Review, January). With explanation of the term as 
used in connection with defeated political candidates. 

Coal in Missouri. S. T. Bratton (Missouri Historical Re- 
view, January). 

The Tragedy of the Sf. Louis Republic (newspaper). 
Walter B. Stevens (Missouri Historical Review, Janu- 
ary). 

Early New Orleans Newspapers. John S. Kendall (Louisi- 

ana Historical Quarterly, July). 

Louisiana Planter and His Home. 

(Louisiana Historical Quarterly, July). 

Economic History of the Production of Beef Cattle in Lowa. 
John A. Hopkins, Jr. (lowa Journal of History and 
Politics, January). 

Abandoned Railroads of lowa. Ben H. Wilson 

Journal of History and Politics, January). 

John Caldwell Calhoun. Gamaliel Bradford 
Review, January). 

John Brown in Pennsylvania. John S, Duncan 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, January). 

The Human Side of Francis Lieber. Louis M. Sears (South 
Atlantic Quarterly, January). 

The Legal Status of the Negro in Florida. Thelma Bates 
(Florida Historical Society Quarterly, January). 

The Struggle of the Negro Slaves for Physical Freedom. 
A. H. Gordon (Journal of Negro History, January). 

Battle of Pea Ridge (Mo.). Faye L. Stewart (Missouri 
Historical Review, January). 

The Young Napoleon’s Spy. F. J. Hudleston (Army Quar- 
terly, January). McClellan and Pinkerton alias Maj. 
E. J. Allen. 

Women Nurses with the Union Forces during the Civil 
War (concluded). Maj. J. C. Stimson and Ethel C. S. 
Thompson (Military Surgeon, February). 

Northern Men in the Confederate Army. Albert S. John- 
son (Confederate Veteran, Februdry). 

The Labor System of General Banks: a Lost Episode of 


The Louise Butler 


(lowa 
(Southwest 


(Western 


Civil War History. Charles Kassell (Open Court, 
January). 

Lincoln and the Preachers. Lloyd Lewis (Plain Talk, 
February). 

Geronimo. 


John P. Clum (New Mevico Historical Review, 
January). 
Escalante in Dixie and the Arizona Strip. Herbert E. 
Bolton (New Mexico Historical Review, January). 
Michigan in the Spanish-American War. John Fitzgibbon 
(Michigan History Magazine, January). 
History of the Michigan State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs (continued). Irma T. Jones (Michigan History 
Magazine, January). 
The Public Finances of North Carolina since 1920. Benja- 
min U. Ratchford (South Atlantic Quarterly, January). 
Nicaragua and the Policy Our Government Has Pursued. 
Moorfield Storey (Century, February). 
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44 Wall Maps for 
Ancient, Medieval & 
Modern European, 
and World History 


Edited by James Henry 
Breasted, Carl F. Huth and 
Samuel Bannister Harding. 


A series of 44 maps picturing the 
important events and develop- 
ments of history from the earliest 


times to the present. 





understanding of 
otherwise speed up 





Desk Maps 


Plain desk maps, Cartocraft History 
Map Studies, and a new series of 
Project-Problem Maps for American 
History give some idea of the wide 
variety of desk map helps we publish. 


Write for samples. 


Maps for Economic and 
Industrial History 

A selection of wall maps outlining the 

economic and industrial development 


of our own and other countries. 


Maps for Teaching 
Current History 
The latest political maps, based on 
Outstanding for 
their coloring, design, accuracy and 
scholarship. 


comparable scales. 


24 Wall Maps for 
American History 


Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart and Herbert E. Bolton. 


The Hart-Bolton American His- 
tory Series gives the proper empha- 
sis to the economic, industrial and 
social factors influencing our na- 
tional history. 





A selection of maps from this complete line will 
help you to introduce new viewpoints—emphasize 
significant relationships—give students a clear 
important 


movements 


Two-Print 
Blackboard Maps 


A blackboard map is the “may 


thousand uses.” The 


ture which increases classroom useful- 


ness 


-and 
your teaching and your 
pupils’ learning during the coming year. 
many of them does your department need? 


How 


Cartocraft 
Series has a patented two-print fe 





History Atlases 
We publish 


atlases, covering all fields of history, 


a series of inexpensive 


for the use of individual students. 


History Pictures 
Beautifully colored pictures depicting 
scenes, events and characters famous 


in legend and history. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


5235-57 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 





24 Maps for Civics 
and American 
Government 
Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart and David Maydole 
Matteson. 
A new series of maps for courses in 
civics, government, social | 
lems, etc. ‘Treat of immigration, 
prohibition, power of the voter and 
similar problems. 











Please send me further information on 


the following: 


( ) Breasted-Huth- ( ) 


History Maps ( ) Slated Maps 
( ) Hart-Bolton ( ) History Atlases 
American History fe 
Maps ( ) History Pictures 
( ) NewHart-Matt- ( ) Globes 
eson American ( ) Complete Cata- 
Gov't Maps log 
ee eee 
School..... Position 
IR oe its sicazocunias doidecdons 
ae State 


Harding European Maps 


New Political 


If you need further information on any of the items above 
before requisitioning, write for details or request a copy of 
our latest 112-page catalog entirely devoted to 


charts, pictures and globes. 


maps, 


Or simply check and mail the coupon! 








DENOYER-GEPPERT CoO. 


Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-57 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago 














